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SAINT COLUMBA, 

Columba, or as he is usually called, Columb-kille, is the most famous of all the native saints of 
Ireland, and many have written accounts of his life; but of his professed biographies there is not 
one that is good j nor have we the means of writing one that mil be satisfactory to the modern 
reader. The ancient documents from which the facts of his history must be drawn a are barren in 
such details as would now interest the feelings of men,* yet abundantly copious in frigid, frivolous, 
and incredible narratives : calculated to disgust and repel, instead of attracting, readers. It is no 
small proof of Columba' s excellence, that his character, after passing through the hands of such 
writers as the authors of these documents were, comes forth in many respects most amiable and ad- 
mirable. "With all their narrowness of view, and all their multiplied offences against literary taste, 
they were unable altogether to obscure the great services which their hero performed to religion and 
humanity. It may be that, in attempting a sketch of his life, we doom Mm to suffer once again 
through the deficiencies of his biographer • but we shall at least avoid the prolixity with which 
some of his former historians are chargeable : and, thanks to the labours of Dr. Eeeves/ we are far 



*The chief of these documents are, (1) A short Life 
of Columba "by Cummeneus Albus, Abbot of Hy, who 
died Feb. 24, A.D 669. It has been printed by Colgan, 
Mabillon, and Pinkerton. (2.) The Vita Sancti Columba}, 
by Adamnanus, who was also Abbot of Hy, and died 
Sept. 23rd, A-D. 704. Tt has often been printed ; (as by 
Canisius, by Messingham, by Colgan, by the Bollan- 
dists, by Basnage, and by Pinkerton ;) but never before 
with such accuracy, beauty, and completeness of illus- 
tration as by Dr. Beeves, in the edition which will be 
more particularly described hereafter. (3.) Various 
short notices in Bede and other ecclesiastical writers ; 
in the Lives of other Saints; in the Irish Annals; 
in Martyrologies, Obituaries, Breviaries, and Calendars,* 
also in certain Irish and Latin hymns, and similar 
writings* (4) A number of minor and more recent Lives 
of the Saint both in Latin and Irish, chiefly extracted 
from the foregoing. (5.) A life written by Magnus 
O'Donnelt the chief of Tyrconnell, in the year 1520 ; 
embodying most of the particulars mentioned in the pre- 
ceding documents, together with others, the source of 
which is now unknown. It exists in MS., but portions 
of it were translated into Latin and printed by Colgan, 
Many of its statements well deserve the epithets of 
"stuff," "trash,'* &c, freely applied to them by the 
learned Dr. Lanigan in his Ecclesiastical History. The 



principal modern writers on the Life of Columba are 
Ussher, Ware, Dr. Smith of Campbelltown, and Lani- 
gan : to whom must now be added Dr. Beeves : — (( nee 
pluribus imparl 

b See the Life of St. Columba, Founder of Hy; written 
by Adamnan t ninth Abbot of that Monastery :— the Text 
printed from a MS. of the Eighth Century, with the various 
readings of six other MSS. preserved in different parts of 
Europe* To which are added copious Notes and Disserta- 
tions, illustrative of the early History of the Columbian 
Institutions in Ireland and Scotland. By Wir,nAMBEEVES, 
D*D., M.E.I.A., Curate of Kirkinriola in the diocese of 
Connor.— Dublin, printed for the Irish Arch geological 
and Celtic Society. 1857. 4to. pp. 497. — The very best edi- 
tion of the most important work on the history of Colum- 
ba and of the Irish church in the sixth, century j and 
among the best, if it be not indeed the very best of ail the 
editions of any similar work ever published. It is 
scarcely possible to speaktoo highly of the aeal, learning:, 
and sound judgment displayed in the preparation of this 
work. It contains the text of Adamnanus, from a copy 
almost contemporary with, the author ; and it gives the 
various readings of every other accessible copy, of most 
of which the editor has made or procured collations ex- 
pressly for tbe use of tbis edition. The text is illus- 
trated by Notes containing all the information that 



better inrnishecL than any of the moderns who haye preceded us, with the needful historical aids. 
That learned, able, and judicious writer, has sayed future iaquirers respecting the life and character 
of Columba the trouble of instituting much long and difficult research. He has thrown himself 
into his subject with a seal a-3dn to that of Golumb-kiJle himself, though directed to a different object; 
prosecuted it with a loving perseverance ; and has, in consequence, drawn together almost, if not 
absolutely everything, that the ravages of time have spared, which can throw light on the life and 
labours of St. Columba, "We need not say that we take from his rich pages almost all the facts em- 
braced in the following outline : — for the opinions which we occasionally express, we are, of course, 
exclusively responsible. 

The saints of Ireland are divided into three orders, or races.* The first includes St. Patrick, his 
contemporaries, and immediate successors : all of these were bishops, and several, ; — like the great 
Apostle of Erin himself, — were foreigners. The second generation, — if we may use the expression,-— 
commenced about 110 years affcer the landing of St. Patrick: few of its members were bishops, 
many were presbyters : they employed many different masses or liturgical forms of religious worship? 
and observed various monastic rules, instead of the ancient rule of St. Patrick which had hitherto 
been universally followed. They excluded women from the monasteries in which the ministration 
of females had formerly been permitted. Like their predecessors, they practised an ecclesiastical 
tonsure different from that used upon the continent * and observed the festival of Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the paschal moon.* The third order of saints commenced about the beginning of 

scholarship, industry, and devotion to a self-appointed "-that introduced by St. Patriot; one Mass and one cele- 
task, have enabled the editor to disinter from the rub- bration," that is one uniform liturgy ; " one tonsure, and 
bish of ages, illustrating the places, persons, and events one Easter, or paschal cycle. They did not reject the 
mentioned in his author. Copious Prolegomena afford attendance or society of women ; because; being founded 
all the details that can be desired respecting the history upon the rock of Christ, they did not fear the wind of 
of the work and of the author j together with a Chrono- temptation." The next order continued till the close of 
logical Summary of St. Columba's Life ; while the Addi- the sixth century. It consisted of 300 saints, few of 
tional Notes (or Appendix) at the end of the volume, whom were bishops, the greater part having been pres- 
Iargely and in a most interesting style discuss a great byters: their other peculiarities are stated above, almost 
number of important questions, the treatment of which in the words of the writer of the Catalogue- 
would have occupied too much space in the body of the d So the author of the Catalogue affirms : but as this 
work. It is illustrated with beautifully executed origi- statement, if literally interpreted, would make the Irish 
nalmaps of Ireland and of Hy, in the time of St. Co- absolutely guartodetimans (a charge from which thev 
lumbaj and with five fac-similes of ancient MS.S-* the are expressly freed by Bede, though he strongly opposed 
value of which will be appreciated by every one who has their views and practice upon the Easter controversy,) — 
been engaged in such pursuits. We congratulate Dr. as Columbanus, who vigorously upheld the Irish rule 
Beeves on the successful accomplishment of his impor- for the observance of Easter, expressly repudiates, in his 
tant undertaking; and we congratulate the Established Epistles on this question, the practice of Quarto- 
Church of Ireland, which can afford to employ such a deoimans,— and as no example has been brought forward 
man in the obscure labours of the curacy of Xirkinriola. of the celebration of Easter, by any Irish church or 
c "We here refer to a classified list of the Saints of the community, on any other day of the week than 
Irish church down to year 665, which has been pub- Sunday, — I presume that either the writer was alto- 
lished by Ussher : (Primord, p. 913 segq.) divided into gether mistaken, or that his meaning was, that the 
three orders. The first comprehends St. Patrick, his Irish saints computed the paschal Sundays, (i.e. the 
companions, and their successors, till about A.D. 542 : Sundays on which Easter might fall,) to be those which 
these we are told included three hundred and fifty h&ypenea from the Uth to the 2Qth day of the moon. This 
bishops, who were all either Romans, Franks, (the "writer was contrary to the early Roman practice, which forbad 
should have said Gauls,) Britons, or Scots, (that is Irish.) Easter to be celebrated sooner than the 16th of the moon : 
*' They observed one and the same Rule," (or discipline,) and to the Alexandrian, (afterwards introduced,) which 



the seventh, century- : "'it consisted of My presbyters -with a few bishops^ numbering in all a htm-, 
dred, who dwelt in deserts and lived on water, herbs, and alms. They declined the possession of 
private property. They had diverse rules and Masses, and variety of tonsures ; some having the 
corona, others wearing .their hair. They differed also as to the paschal solemnity: for some of them 
celebrated the feast of the resurrection from the fourteenth day of the moon, others from the six- 
teenth." This third order, it may be observed, did not begin till after the death of the subject of 
our memoir. *We can imagine the spirit in which ecclesiastical history would be written by men 
who looked upon these points as the most important in the lives of the great personages whose char- 
acters they undertook to describe ! 

Columba, the most illustrious saint of the secondary race, was born on the 7th of December, A.D. 
521.,° at a place called Gartan, not far from the centre of the modern Donegal! He was of noble, 
and even of royal lineage : f his father, PedhJimidh, was great-grandson to Mall of the Nine Hos- 
tages, who was monarch of Ireland at the heginning of the fifth century; and his grandmother was 
daughter to Loam, the founder of the Hiberno- Scottish or Dalriadic kingdom in l^orth Britain, 
which has given to the ancient Caledonia its present name of Scotland. 5 Aethnea, the mother of 
Columba, was of the royal line of Leinster ; a family which, in remoter times, had also given sove- 
reigns to Ireland. This illustrious pedigree, connecting St. Columba with the most ancient and 



fixed the .celebration for the Sundays between, the 15th 
and 21st. The difference led the Irish, in some years, 
to observe the Easter festival a month earlier, in others 
a month later, than the churches in Britain, and on, the 
continent. The controversies on this subject were long 
and vehement: but were finally settled about the begin- 
ning of the 8'h century, when the Irish church consented 
to abandon its ancient usage and conform to that of Rome. 
• a It is stated in the life of St- Buite, the founder of 
Monaster boiee, that on the very day of his death he 
prophetically announced the birth of an infant, who 
should, in the 30th year afterwards, come thither, dis- 
close his (St. Buite's) sepulchre, and mark the limits of 
the cemetery : a prophecy which the author of the Life 
says applied to Columb-kille, The calendars place the 
death of St. Buite on the 7th of December, which is thus 
determined to be the day of Columba's birth ; this we 
may accept as true, disregarding the legend. The year 
is not so easily settled, because the Annals vary in 
fixing the death of St- Buite : it may, however, be deter- 
mined thus. Adamnanus says that Columba was in his 
forty-second year when he came to Hy : and that he 
arrived there in the second year after the battle of 
Cool-drevny : (Prcef. %da>, p. 9.) Now, tint battle was 
fought in the year 561, according to Tighernach : con- 
sequently, the saint arrived at Hy in the year 563, and 
was born in the year 52L But, on all such questions, 
the reader who has access to Dr. Beeves's notes, will 
obtain full satisfaction: see on this point Proleg., p. lxix: 
and Note a, p. 31. 

* See the Pedigree, as given by Dr. lU'eves, Adamn.y 
p, 8, n.—It runs thus, counting upwards : Columba was 
the son of Fedhlimidh, the son of Fergus Cennfada, the 



son of Gonall Gnlban, (ancestor of the Ginel Conaill,) 
who was the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch 
of Ireland from the year 379 till 405 — The above-named 
Fergus Cennfada, grandfather to St. Columba, was mar- 
ried to Erca daughter to Loarn, who was the son of 
Ere, and first king of the Scottish Dalriada. Again, 
Aethnea, the wife of Fedhlimidh and mother of Columba, 
was daughter of Dimma, who was ninth in descent from 
Cathaeir Mor, monarch of Ireland in A*D. 120. This 
last genealogy may, perhaps, be the dictate of hearsay 
and general belief; but the others come within the 
period of written memorials. v 

g The emigration of a colony of the Scots, (i-e,, Irish) 
from Dalriada (the northern part of the present county 
of Antrim) in the latter part of the fifth century, to a 
region to which they gave the same name, comprehend- 
ing the Mull of Cantyre and the- adjacent parts of Cale- 
donia, (which was then occupied by the Plots and Bri- 
tons ;) the gradual extension of the Scoto-Irish dominion 
over the Highlands and Islands, by conquest and al- 
liance, until the representatives of the invaders ac- 
quired the sovereignty of the whole of North Britain, 
about the ninth century, and soon after gave to it its 
present name of Scotland, — are facts now so well known, 
though once keenly disputed, that Innes, Sir "Walter 
Scott, and other Scottish writers, though imbued with 
the strongest feelings of nationality, instead of contest- 
ing, admit, and solidly prove them. If any doubt re- 
mained, Dr. Reeves, in his notes on Adamnan^assw*, has 
given it the coup de grace- From the leaders of this emi- 
gration, through, Malcolm Can-more, her present majesty 
Queen "Victoria is descended; she, therefore, may be 
reckoned among the kindred of St Columba 



powerful families "both in Erin and Albin, must have co-operated "with Ha personal qualities in 
giving to him that influence "which lie so long exercised oyer a race remarkable for their reverence 
for the blood and line of their native princes. 

■ His birth is said to have been preceded by an omen of bis future greatness. An angel appeared 
to Aethnea, in a dream, and presented her -with a robe of extraordinary beauty; -which she no 
sooner accepted, than he tore it from her and flung it to the winds. To her inquiry why he had 
done this, the angel replied that such a garment was too splendid and magnificent to be left with 
her ; and, looMng after it, as it floated upon the breeze, she observed it unfolding itself and expand- 
ing till it spread beyond plains, mountains, and forests j and heard a voice which said, " Lady, be 
not grieved, for thou sbalt present thy husband with a son, so fair and lovely, that be will be 
reckoned among the prophets of God ; and he is destined l)j the Most High to be the guide of souls 
innumerable to the heavenly land." 11 

The early years of Columba were spent under the tutelage of a venerable presbyter, 1 to whom, 
also, the legends inform us, a celestial intimation was given, expressing the interest of heaven in 
the child confided to his charge. Once, on returning to his dwelling-place, after celebrating Mass, he 
found his whole house illuminated with, a bright light, proceeding from a ball of Are that hovered 
over the face of the sleeping child. Trembling and astonisbed, be threw himself on the ground, 
perceiving that the grace of the Holy Spirit was Bbed from heaven upon the object of bis eare. k 
Legends of this kind, at present, excite either a smile or a sigh in the majority of readers ; but at 
the time when tbe early biographers of Columba composed their narratives, sucb incidents were the 
subjects most sought after, most valued, and most dwelt on. In fact, miracles of this kind form the 
staple of the ancient lives of Saint Columba j 1 and whatever information we obtain concerning his 
personal conduct and inward spirit is only let fall accidentally, while such prodigies are related 
circumstantially. The only other facts that are stated concerning tbe childhood of Columb-kille are 
that he was distinguished for an angelic sweetness and purity ; m and that he applied himself dili- 

h Adamnanus, L.iii. c- 1.— The incident 19 copied from the history of the descent of the Holy Spirit, on the^day 

Gummmeus Albus, 0. 1. It is possible that Aethnea may of Pentecost. (Acts, ii., 3, 4.) 

have had such a dream; and that she and her husband 1 Of these we may take that by Adanman as a sample. 
may have been influenced by it in devoting Columba to He entitles his work, Vita Scmcti Oolumbm ; *' the Life 
the service of God, There are many parents now living of St. Columba f and he divides it into three Books : 
who would not altogether disregard such an occurrence, of which the first treats of Prophetic Announcements 
On the other hand, it could very readily have been ima- by, or concerning Columba 5 the second of his Miraeu- 
gined or invented in after times ; and bears a suspicious lous Powers; and the third, of Angelic Visions and Visi- 
resemblance to many similar narratives in the lives of tations. To this division he strictly adheres, totally re- 
other saints. gardless of the chronological order. In fact, if it had 

% Called by Adamnan, Cruithnechanus; whose name, as not been for the angelic visitations which accompanied 

Dr. Reeves conjectures, is probably preserved in Kil- his birth and death, the biographer, apparently, would 

cronaghan, a parish in the diocese and county of Berry, have had no opportunity of mentioning that Columba 

( Adcmm., p .191, n,) was born or that he died. It is for this reason that the 

t Adamn, L. 111., c. 2, p 191-2. The legend seems to Vision of Aethnea, already alluded to, is introduced, not 

have been formed by combining the story told by Livy, at the beginning of the Life, but in the last book, be- 

of the lambent flame which played around the head of cause it comes under the head of Angelic Visitations, 

the infant Servius Tullius, in the palace of the first Tar- » Adamnan, 2nd. Pref., p. 9 " "Who, from his veTy 

qurn, and Tanaquil's interpretation of the omen, with childhood, being devoted to Christian instruction and 



gently to the studies which were prescribed for him. So it is said that, while yet rery young, he 
was able to recite the psalms, — respon&ively, as it would appear, — with a certain bishop, to whom he 
had gone on a visit in company with Ms preceptor. 11 

When old enough to profit by instruction of a more advanced order, he was sent to the seminary 
founded and conducted by the celebrated St, Pinnian, at Magh-bile, now Mo-villa, in the present 
county of Down, near the head of Strangford Lough, and not many miles from Belfast. The nature 
of the training which he here received is described to us in four words — sapieniiam, Saom Scripture 
addiscens, " applying himself to the study of holy Scripture." * It was while he was enrolled as a 
student under Finnian, that Columba was admitted into holy orders ; but as yet only to the 
rank of deacon. "We are told that, on one occasion, by some accident, wine for the administra- 
tion of the sacrament was not to be found : whereupon Columba, who had heard the officiating 
priests lamenting the mischance, took up a pitcher, and proceeded to the well, as if for the purpose 
of fetching the spring-water required in the service* Having filled his vessel, "he blessed it, in- 
voking the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, who turned water into wine at Cana of Galilee j" upon 
which a similar miracle was wrought; and the saint, returning from the well, presented the pitcher 
with its contents to the ministrants, saying, "Here is wine which the Lord Jesus hath sent for the 
celebration of his own sacrament 1" This, we are told, was Saint Columba' s first miracle; the 
credit of which, however, he was too humble to take to himself; ascribing it to the holy bishop 
Pinnian.' 1 

We know neither the age of Columba when he was first placed under the direction of St, Fin- 
nian, nor the exact period of his departure fromHovilla ; but we find him while still a deacon, and 
therefore, probably, not long after he had quitted that school, studying divinity under the direction 
of an aged man named Gemmanus, in some part of Leinster/ Here, too, his supernatural gifts 

the pursuit of knowledge, and preserving by the gift of Blessed Saviour's First Miracle ; (John, ii., 1-IX.) To 

God the purity of his body and the innocence of his make the parallel complete, the change of water into 

eoul, displayed, while yet on earth, his fitness for the wine is also made the first miracle of St- Columba; and 

heavenly life." Of course, this relates to the mature Adamnan himself points out its identity with the first 

age as well as to the earlier years of St. Columba. * miracle of Christ 

n This visit, and the occurrence to which it led, are r Lanigan considers the name Gemmamtslto be a mis- 
related by O'Donnell only; (ap, Colg., 5V. TL, p. 393 :) taken reading for Germmma; (&eL &&*, p. 119, 120 ;) 
the source is suspicious ; but the incident by no means but Dr, Reeves has advanced solid reasons for believing 
improbable. The Bishop's name is given as Brugacius. that the text is correct : it is so read in the^Beichenau 

o All the modern historians of St. Columba, without MS* of the eighth century, and in several others. Br. 
exception, agree that Finnian of Maghbile, or Movilla, Beeves identifies Gemmanus, the instructor of St. Co- 
was the head of the institution in which he was placed lumba, with a person of that name who is mentioned 
to receive his advanced education; but Adamnan twice in the life of St. Finnian of Clonard, and is there called 
calls the teacher Findbarrus: (p. 13, and p. 103 :) yet in a "Carminator," who wrote c< a certain magnificent ode" 
the same chapter in which the last example is found, he (carmen quoddara magnificum,) — which a few lines far- 
names him Vinnianm, and twice he calls him Finnio, ther down is called a "Hymn,*' — by the recital of which a 
i.e., Finnian: (p. 95.) But the two names, according to barren field was made fertile. (Act, SS-, p^ 395, 5.) This 
their etymology, signify nearly the same thing ; Finnian person appears to have resided in the neighbourhood of 
denotes White, Findbarr, White-headed; and perhaps the Clonard: but the place is not named. It is possible 
saint may have borne both titles. But see the note by that, before completing his studies, St. Columba would 
Dr. Beeves, p* 103. desire to improve himself under a competent instructor, 

P Adamn, 1, ii., c. 1- p. 103. in the composition and modulation of sacred lyrics: 

q Adamnan, ubi supra,— The story is a parody on our nor would this object of his studies be inconsistent with 



were displayed. 'A. young maiden, pursued "by an assassin, sought refuge under the protection o£ 
the aged (3rernmanns, -who happened to be reading intne open air : he, in trepidation, called Columba 
to his aid, that by their united efforts they might repel the murderer ; but the ruffian,- undeterred 
by their sanctity, laid his -victim dead at their feet with a thrust of his lance. Not with impunity, 
howerer. " How long/' exclaimed Gemmanus, " will the Righteous Judge permit this outrage and 
our dishonour to remain unavenged ■?" — "The very moment," replied Columba, " that the soul of 
this murdered maiden ascends to heaven, the soul of that murderer sinks down to hell ! J> "' And, on 
the word, the slaughterer of the innocent fell dead to the earth before the eyes of the holy youth;—- 
(< even," (so the historian affirms) {t as Ananias dropped down at the rebuke of St. Peter." 8 He is 
also said to have spent some time under the tuition of St. Finnian of Clonard, in Meath ;* but it is 
possible that this statement arises from confounding together the two saints, — Einnian of Movilla, 
and ]?innian of Clonard, — who were both celebrated as teachers of theology, and were also contem- 
poraries. He is further reported to have studied under Mobhi at Glasnevin, u and Kieran at 
Clonmacnoise j v but the latter statement is impossible : for Clonmacnoise was not founded till two 
years after Columba himself had erected a similar institution j w and the former rests on slight 
authority. 

It was while he was in Leinster that he was seized With a desire to engage in undertakings simi- 
lar to those by which so many of his countrymen in that age had made or were then making them- 
selves famous; namely, the erection of monasteries, which were also seminaries of learning, centres 

the expression of Adamnanus, that while yet a youthful meneus ; and is by him expressly attributed to Einnian 

deacon he resided with Gemmanus, — "divinam addis- -of Movilla. Moreover, in relating it, Adamnan calls the 

cens sapientiam," — "making further progress in divine person of whom he writes, " venerandnm episcopum 

science- (See Adamn* 1, ii, c 25, p. 137; and Dr Finnionera ;" a title which cannot apply to Finnian of 

Keeves's note.) Clonard, who never attained or accepted the episcopal 

* " Et dicto citius, cum verbo, sicut Ananias coram dignity. The authorities are given fully and impar^ 

Petro, sic et ille innocentium jugulator, coram oculis tially by Br. Keeves ; Adamn., p. 195, 196, notes- 

sancti juvenis, in eadem mortuus cecidit terrula." " ODonnell apud Colgan. ( Vita, &c, 1. \ s c. 43.) The 

{Adamn. 1. ii. c. 25, p. 1 38.) It would almost seem as if the statement is irreconeileable with the established facts of 

biographer had wished to intimate the mythical charae- Columba's history; for he was, as we have seen, ordained 

ter of the legend, by referring to a source from which it a deacon while yet at Movilla ; and, allowing that he 

might have been, and probably was, copied was admitted into that order at the early age of twenty* 

■* Columba is numbered among the disciples of Finnian two, (the present canons prescribe twenty-five,) he could 

of Clonard, in the Life of that saint, and also in the Life not have left the place sooner than the year 544: 

of St. Kieran of Clonmacnoise, and in that of Columba of he then studied for some time under Gemmanus; 

Tir-da-glas. {Trias Thaum., p. 457.J "With these autho- but Mobhi died, according to the Four Masters, in 

rities Dr. Reeves concurs. We do not attach to them A.D, 544: that is, correctly, in the year 545, the very 

any considerable weight, for there was a tendency, year preceding that in which the monastery of Derry 

among the writers of tho lives of eminent doctors, to was founded: there was, consequently, no time for 

enrol every distinguished person of the age, if possible, Columba to have pursued his studies either at Clonard 

in the list of those whom they had instructed: and, in or Glasnevin, 

this case, an occasionwas afforded for the legend, by the y^Smith,'' {Life of Columba.ka^ p. 8.) "has a fable 

contemporaneous existence of two Finnians ; the one at concerning Columba having also been under Kieran of 

Movilla, where Columba undoubtedly was a student ; Clon, that is, Clonmacnois. Where he got it I cannot 

the other at Clonard, of which place neither Cummeueus tell." — Lanigan, JSccl. Mis,, ii., p. 221. 

nor Adamnanus make any mention in connection with w " Clonmacnoise was founded in 548, by Ciaran maa 

Columb-Mlle. It is worthy of note that the only in*' an t-saoirr Films artificis." Dr- Reeves's Adamn-, p. 24* 

cident in Adamnanus which Dr Reeves understands as note. Derry was founded by Columba, in A.D. 546. 
applying to Finnian of Clonard is copied from Cum- 



of missionary .exertion, and mother-clrarelies to ■ the. districts in vhich they were situated. ITor let 
this dosire appear to any Christian of the present day either irrational, fanatical, or visionary. 
The most determined foe to monastioism might find it difficult to point out an enterprise better cal- 
culated to be of real service to mankind, in the age and state of society wMch then existed in the Bri- 
tish Isles/ The place which Columba chose for his first monastery was called Daire' Calgach, " the 
Oak-wood of Calgach ;"* occupying the site of the present city of Londonderry, He obtained a grant 
of the ground from his kinsmen, the chieftains of the district:* and, having collected a sufiicient 
number of associates and disciples, founded an institution, which, though for a long series of years 
its light was eclipsed by the superior lustre of his other monasteries, was yet the most permanent, 
and became, in time, the most distinguished of all his establishments. a It was erected in A.D. 546. b 
About seven years afterwards, (wihout relinquishing his authority over Daire -Calgach, c ) he founded 
a similar monastery at Dair-magh, now called Durrow, in the King's County, d It was better 



* That the monastic system and monastic institutions 
did, in the middle ages, perform most important services 
to religion and humanity, has been admitted by Ckiizot, 
(History of Modern Civilization,) and other writers by no 
means favourable to conventualism as applied to the 
existing state of society. That they really served the 
important purposes enumerated in the text, no unpre- 
judiced, man, acquainted with history, will deny ; while 
they were also asylums in which the victims oi their 
own bad passions, or of the violence of other men, sought 
shelter; and in which former disturbers of the peace 
often found a sphere of innocent and useful labour. 
But the discussion of this subject would open up too 
wide a field to be traversed in a note. 

y Daire- Calgach. — The first part of this compound, it 
is universally agreed, signifies an oak or an oak wood; 
the second is a derivative, signifying "sharp as a 
thorn, or spike," hence a fierce warrior ; and may have 
been the proper name of many other chieftains as well 
as of the Galgacus, whose exploits, as commander of the 
Caledonians, have been immortalised by Tacitus, It 
had, like many other forests in Ireland, a name, before 
the days of St. Columba; but probably very few inhabi- 
tants, till settlers were invited by the erection of his 
church and monastery. In the work of Adamnanus, the 
name is translated, Roboretzm GalgacM; and it appears 
to have borne the name of Calgach till the middle of the 
tenth century, when it began to be called Dnir6>Choluim- 
cille, — ie M Derry of Columb-kille, from the saint to whom 
it owed its importance. Its modern title of London- 
derry is owing to the property of the soil having been 
vested in the guilds or incorporated companies of the 
city of London, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In conversation, and as the see of a Bishop, it is 
now called Derry simply. 

* The early Irish life of Columba, and, copying from 
it, O'Donnell makes the land of Daire-Calgach a dona- 
tion from *' Aedh the son of Ainmire who was king of 
Erin at that time." (Reeves's Adamn*, p. 160, n.) But 
Aedh could not have been more than ten years old in 
the year 546 j and, in the days of Tauistry, no child of 
that age could have power to alienate land in perpetuity, 



or indeed at all ; and it is possible that the story arose 
from confounding Daire Calgach with Dair-magh, the 
site of which was granted to St. Columba by another 
Aedh, the son of Brendan. (Reeves > Adamn-, p. 23, n.) 
Much more cautious is the statement of the Four Masters, 
who say that the saint obtained the land "from his own 
tribe, i.e., the race of Conall Gutban, the son of Wiall/' 
(But see the argument advanced by the writer of the 
Mistory of Londonderry, in the Ordnance Memoir of Tern- 
plemore, p. 18, who contends that in the sixth century 
the site did not belong to the Cinel-Conaill, but to the 
Cinel-Eoghain.) The Four Masters exroneously fix the 
date of this foundation at A.D. 535, the year of the birth 
of Aedh, son of Ainmire ; at which time Columba was 
in the fourteenth year of his age; and far too young to 
be the founder of a monastery. 

• a This is manifest from the circumstance that the 
Abbot of the Great Monastery of Derry is often deno- 
minated in the Annals of the Four Masters, and in other 
Irish Histories, Comharba Choluim-cille, " the successor 
of Columb-MUe " and was allowed to exercise jurisdic- 
tion even over the monastery of Hy: (see Annals of 
Ulster, A.D. 1164: Four Mm., A.D, 1203.) 

*> This is the date assigned in the Annals of Ulster, 
and adopted by TJssher, Ware, Lanigan, Reeves, and 
almost all other competent historians. The mistake of 
the Four Masters, who place it in the year 535, (i.e., 
536) has been already noticed, 

c Dr- Reeves says of the saint's emigration to Hy, or, 
Iona:~"St. Columba, when he departed, severed no 
ties, surrendered no jurisdiction: his congregations re- 
mained in their various settlements, still subject to his 
authority." (Admin. JProl.> p lxxv.) With this state- 
ment the whole narrative is perfectly consistent : and 
the fact is important with reference to a question that 
will be hereafter considered. 

dThis name, which signifies either "the Oak of the 
Plain," or rt the Plain of the Oak" is usually expressed 
by Adamnanus in Latin, "Roboretum Campi, Koboria 
Campus, Boborefci Campus, or Itoboreus Campus;" 
though in one place he gives to it the native title, " mo- 
nasterium quod Scotice dicitur Dair-magh," (jidamn- 



known in foreign countries than any other of his conventual institutions in Ireland. 6 It appears 
to have been while he was engaged in the erection of this celebrated monastery that he was 
raised to the priestly order by Etchen, a bishop resident at donfad, in "Westmeath : and here 
a mistake is said to have occurred, which, if it actually happened, shows a laxity in matters 
of canonical discipline that may to some appear surprising. It is stated that Columba was sent to 
Etchen with testimonials from several neighbouring ecclesiastics, recommending him as a candidate 
for consecration as liskop. The saint having arrived at Etchen' s church, inquired for the bishop; 
and was told, " There he is, ploughing in the field," He soon accosted the prelate, who gave him a 
most friendly welcome ; and, on being informed of the' object of his visit, professed his readiness to 
comply: however, by mistake, he ordained Columba as a presbyter, instead of consecrating him as 
bishop. On discovering the error, Etchen was desirous of rectifying it by consecrating the saint 
next day ; but Columba, looking on the matter as providential, declined the intended honour, and 
declared his intention to remain till the end of his life in the priesthood which had thus unex- 
pectedly been conferred upon him/ There is but slight authority for the story ; and perhaps it had 
no other foundation than the known fact of Columba having chosen to remain through life a pres- 
byter, when his merits and his fame would have justified him in aspiring to the highest order in the 
church, 

Of the manner in which he employed himself during the years of his life that were spent at Daire- 



p. 23) There were several other churches which bore 
the same name; among the rest, one in the modern 
county of Kilkenny, and another in Roscommon, from 
which this foundation is to "be carefully distinguished. 
After Columba's removal to Hy, we find Lasrianus act- 
ing as superior of the monastery of Dair-magh : (Adamn. 
pp. 57, 58 ;) though even then the founder felt himself in- 
terested in its inmates, and in some measure responsible 
for their welfare. The precise year of this foundation 
is not known- Bede states that it was erected before 
the emigration of Columba to Hy. (Hist JSccl, 1. iii., 
c, 4.) Tighernach states that the site was granted to 
the saint by Aedh the son of Brendan, king of Tebhtha ; 
he became lord of that territory in the year 553 : be. 
tween that year, therefore, and A-D. 563, when the 
monastery of Hy was constructed, the erection at Dair- 
magh must be placed; 

e Bede, in the passage already referred to, joins Dair- 
magh with Hyas the two principal establishments of 
Columba. His words are: "JTecerat, autem, priusquam 
Brittaniamveniret,monasterium nobile inHibernia,quod 
a copia roborum Dearmach lingua Scottorum, hoc est 
Campus Roborum, cognominatur." (Mis, JSc-, I. iii. c, 4.) 

f This story is not told by either Cummeneus or Adam- 
nanus ; it is given ia a scholium, by one Maguire, on the 
Felire of Amgm the Gulden whence it has been copied by 
O'DonneU, (Life of Columba, h i-, c. 47, ap. Origan,") and 
others. The violations of canonical rule, as now under- 
stood and practised, are manifest; fwaU hi the desire 
to raise a deacon at once per saltum. to the episcopal 
dignity; and secondly, in the expectation, which the 



friends of Columba and the saint himself had cherished, 
that Etchen would proceed without the aid or pre- 
sence of two other prelates to consecrate a bishop ; 
coupled with his willingness to do so on finding 
out that he had misconceived the nature of the 
application made to him. Of both practices, however, 
there are many examples in ecclesiastical history, — 
—some of which, but by no means all, that might 
have been adduced, — are given by Dr. Reeves, (Adamn- 
AdMiional Notes, p. 349-) Some persons have regarded 
this anecdote as favouring the identity of the order of 
priest and bishop in the ancient Irish church ; but it 
manifestly proves the very Teverse. Dr. Lanigan endea- 
vours to obviate the irregularities implied in this trans- 
action by applying to his favourite hypothesis of Chore' 
piscopi or Mural Bishops; {Eccl. Hist, voL ii.,p. 128, 
&c.;) but that is a mere shift, and quite inconsistent with 
the spirit of the story: for, it was obviously intended, 
both by Columba and his commendauts, that he should 
have been raised to a high rank and dignity, suitable to 
his merits, not to a very inferior and unimportant one ; 
neither would there have been any exercise of voluntary 
humility in Columba's preferring to remain a presbyter, 
rather than be consecrated Chorepiacopus, if no higher 
dignity had been offered to his acceptance. It would 
have been easy for Dr. Lanigan to reject the narrative 
altogether; for which, indeed, the authority is very 
slight ; but many similar narratives, respecting other 
eminent men, remained in his documents : and he seems 
to have thought it safest to dispose of them, once for 
all, by inventing an order of rural bishops. 



Calgach and at Dair-magh, his biographers give lis no account whatever. It is certain that he was, 
in after ages, revered by his countrymen as the founder of an immense number of churches and re- 
ligious houses in various parts of Ireland. Dr. Beeves has compiled a list, gathered from every 
accessible quarter, of the establishments the foundation of which has been ascribed to him, or in 
which his memory was revered.* It is possible that some of the institutions enumerated in it were 
not actually erected by St. Columba, but merely dedicated to his honour : while, on the other 
hand, — when we consider the casual manner in which the facts collected by Dr. Beeves, and by his 

forerunner, Colgan, are mentioned in the original documents whence they have been extracted, it 

is at least equally possible that a great many churches and convents may have been built by Columb- 
kiUe, of the foundation of which we have no record. His countrymen believed that he had founded 
three hundred religious establishments in his native land : h and, although that number is, doubt- 
less, greatly exaggerated, still the existence of such a tradition shows that he had spent much time 
and devoted a vast amount of energy to these pious works ; and that he had carried them on with a 
success which eclipsed the lustre of all former achievements of the same kind in this island, excepting 
only those of St. Patrick. But the professed historians of Columb-kille have scarcely thought such enter- 
prises worthy of even a passing notice. Adamnanus does not notice them at all : Cnmmeneus scarcely 
at all. The splendid and enduring monuments by which Columba stamped the impress of his mind, not 
merely on his contemporaries, but on his countrymen for many generations, they thought unworthy of 
a special record. 1 A few of them, but only a few, are briefly and obscurely alluded to in the narrative 
of some silly superstition or some legendary tale ; and this is all the information that is left us, in 
several instances, upon points which are now the subject of legitimate and enlightened curiosity. 
We long to know the circumstances which disciplined the soul of Columba ; the mental culture 
which he received j the friends, guides, and counsellors of his youth; the associates and partners 
of his toils in after years ; the motives by which he was actuated ; the trials and struggles, the 

e See Adamnan; Additional Note, G. page 276, &c*— churches and monasteries of which lie was truly the 

Among these institutions Dr. Reeves enumerates— Dor- founder. 

row, Derry, Kells, Tory, Drumoliff, Swords* Raphoe, h Such is the number assigned to him in the old Irish 
Kilmore, Lambay, Moone, Glonmore, Kilniaerenan, Gar- Life. Adamnan calls him " a father andfounder of mo- 
tan, Glencolmkill (founty Donegal), Templedonglas, nasteries ;" and speaks of " his monasteries founded in 
Assylyn, Skreen (County Meath), Ballynascreen, Skreen the territories both of thePicts and the Scots of Britain," 
(County Londonderry), Drumcolurab, Columbkille f Co. * It may suffice to mention that the most copious of 
Longford), Emlaghfad, Glencolumbkille (County Clare), his ancient biographers— Adamnanus— does not expressly 
Kilcolnmb, Knock, Termon-Maguirk, Ologhmore, Co- treat of the erection even of the church and monastery 
lumbkille (Co. Kilkenny), Ardcolum, Armagh, Morn- of Hy, of which the writer was himself abbot, and for 
ington, Desertegny, Clonmany, Desertogkill, Ballynm- the use of whose inmates the Life was originally com- 
grbarty (County Donegal), Ballymagrorty (near Berry), posed! There are allusions to Columba aB the founder 
and Eskaheen — in all thirty-seven. It is proper to add of the place ; but no account whatever of the event itself, 
that Dr. Lauigan strongly doubts whether JKells was Such being the case with respect to Hy, it would be yam 
founded by Columba, or in his lifetime; and absolutely to expect any more precise notice of the other establish- 
rejects his claim to be considered the erector of Swords, ments of St. Columba. Let the blame not be cast on his 
Eaphoe, the Skreens, Drumcliff, Tory, Glencolmkille in modern historians, if oftentimes they fail to do justice to 
Clare, and others; while, nevertheless, he admits that his memory, or faithfully to chronicle his achievements ; 
the loss of ancient records, and the absence of any pro- the fault lies with those who were connected with him 
per history of the saint, have doubtless deprived us by far closer ties, yet neglected to transmit the memory 
of the means of establishing Columba's title to several of his merits which would have perpetuated his fame. 
YOL. TI. B ' ■ . 
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fears and hopes, the encouragements and disappointments that he experienced ; the opposition that 
he encountered, and the means by which he overcame it ; the instruments that he employed in 
carrying out his plans ; the success that attended his efforts ; the failures against which he had to 
bear up ; and the influence, moral and spiritual, which resulted from all these " experiences/ 5 both 
in his own spirit and the hearts and character of other men. But for such knowledge we sigh in 
vain. What would we not give for a volume of letters between Columba and Kieran, on the plans 
and operations of their daily life, at Dairmagh and Clonmacnoise ! But such information is beyond 
our hopes. Por the thoughts and feelings of the soul of Columba, we must dive, not into the pages 
of his biographers, but into the recesses of our own minds : — in other words, the knowledge of them 
is banished from the domains of historical testimony, and is to be sought for only in the regions of 
imagination. One thing, however, is plain, that Columba never could have reaped the splendid, 
success which undoubtedly attended his efforts, had he not been a man of commanding powers, of 
undaunted zeal, of earnest self-consecration to his work, and of a character which inspired the re- 
spect and confidence of those among whom he lived. This by no means implies that he was alto- 
gether free from blemishes and defects. Some such are pretty clearly intimated by writers who 
yet were desirous of setting the fame of Columba in the brightest light. According to the ideas of 
the time, these blemishes, even though serious, were not deemed inconsistent with sanctity ; but 
still he must have been a man eminent for piety and virtue, according to the notions of his age ; 
else, he could never have attained the influence which he exercised over the chieftains, who granted 
him lands for the churches and monasteries which he founded, — over the devotees, who became their 
inmates, addicting themselves to a life of toil and self-denial, that they might share in his labours and 
partake of his reward, — the youth, who flocked to them from all quarters, to imbibe Ms instructions, 
— and the people generally, by whom it is evident that Columba was revered, during life and after 
death, as one of the holiest of men and a chief among the favourites of heaven. 

After spending several years in the pursuit of his pious and benevolent enterprises in Ireland, St. 
Columba resolved to transfer the scene of his labours to another land : and this purpose he executed 
in the year 563 ; being then forty-two years of age. His motive in forming this resolution has been 
the subject of much discussion ; and we cannot hope, in the compass of our short narrative, to free 
the question from all obscurity, although we do not think that the darkness is altogether impenetrable. 

The ewly authorities, when they advert to the motives of Columb-kille for leaving his native 
land, ascribe to him none which are not in themselves virtuous and honourable, and at the same 
time perfectly consistent with his previous as well as subsequent history. Adamnan says that " he 
sailed from Ireland to Britain, desirous of going on pilgrimage for the sale of Christ" k The vene- 

k De Scotia ad Britanniam, pro Christo peregrinari where else; but to the extension of the glory of Christ 

volens, enavigavit.— (Prof. 2da. p. 9.) "The phrase and the advantage of souls." ( Dr* Lanigan, Eccl. Bist. 

pro Christo does not refer to Columba's own salvation, ii. 152-)| 
whieh he might have worked out at home as well as any 
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rable Bede expresses himself in similar terms : lie says that Columba <£ came from Ireland to Bri- 
tain to preach tlie word of God to the provinces of the Northern Ticts." 1 In an ancient Life of Columba 
found in a MS, at Brussels, (which is called the Salamanca MS.) the same motive is assigned : m and 
no other is alluded to in the Martyrology of Donegall, printed by Colganj -which, though recent, 
was undoubtedly founded upon ancient testimonies.* These statements seem Very explicit. The 
reason attributed is sufficient : and it agrees perfectly both with the previous and the after life of St, 
Columba. 

But there are more recent authorities which assert that Columba' s reasons for withdrawing from 
Ireland were of a description far less honourable to himself j that, instead of a voluntary exile, for 
the spread of the Gospel, his removal was the result of a civil or ecclesiastical sentence, pronounced 
upon him for offences which he had committed in his native land ; and that the founder of Hy, 
the apostle of the Picts, and the father of Christianity in many wide regions of North Britain, 
which till his day had been under the control of paganism, was, in fact, a banished if not an excom- 
municated man, undergoing sentence for his crimes ! Of those who take this view of his history, 
some regard Ms exile as the fulfilment of an ecclesiastical sentence for scandals against religion; 
some as an expiation, enjoined by a spiritual counsellor j p and others as a penance, self-imposed, q 
for such offenees. Of the first hypothesis, it is enough to say that it is refuted by the whole tenor 
of his after-life. Had Columba been banished from Ireland by a sentence either of a civil or 
ecclesiastical tribunal, he would have gone forth with a brand upon his brow 3 and a stain upon 
hie character, which would effectually have ruined his reputation and destroyed his influence, both 
among the Christians and the pagans of his time. How could a banished convict, — especially if 
banished by the authorities of the church,— have procured religious men as his companions, pre- 
pared to share his exile, and to submit to his authority as the ruler not only of a single convent, 

1 Venit de Hybernia Britanniam, prsedicaturus ver~ p Sanctus vero Columba visitavit S. Lasrianum. con- 
bum Dei provineiis septentrionalium Pictorum — But. fessorem suum, post bellum de Guldremne, petens abeo 
JSccl. 1. iii- c. 4. salubre consilium ; quo scilicet modo post neeem mul- 

m Postquam vir sanotus ad ea, quce quondam mente torum occisorum, benevolentiam Dei ac remissionem 

proposmrat, implenda, ad peregrinationls videlicet pro- peceatorum obtinere mereretur. Beatus igitur Lasrla- 

positum et ad convertendos ad fidem Pictos, opportunum nus, divmarum scripturarum scrutator, imperavit ut tot 

tempus adesse viderit, patriam suam reliquit, et ad animas a poenis liberaret quot animarum causa perdi- 

insulam Jonam prospero navigavit eursu. — ( Codex Salm. tionis extiterat ; et hoc ei prseeepit ut perpetuo moraretur 

ascitedby Dr.K-eevesfrom Oolgan, Trias Thaum.-p. 326a.) extra Eibemiam in exilio. ( Vita LasrianU ap. Oolffan, Tr~ 

n Salutis animarum et propagandas, fidei cestuans den- Th. p. 461, b.) Observe that here the sentence is stated 

dmo> in Albionem profectus, ibi estruxit famosum illud to have been one of perpetual exile, 

Hyen.se et alia plurima monasteria et ecclesias, — Mar- i " Columba himself, according to O'Donnell, declared 

tyrol. Dungalensis* ap. Golgan t Tr. Tk. p. 483. his determination to become a voluntary -esile ; blaming 

o Post hsQo in Synodo. Sanctorum Hibernian gravis que- himself for the disastrous consequences, not only of Gul- 

rela contra Sanctum Columbam, tanquam authoremtam dremhne, but also of two other battles which had been 

multi sanguinis effusi, instituta est, Unde communi de- caused by his means- He is represented as saying to his 

creio consuerunt ipsum debere tot animas, a gentilitate kinsmen, £ Mihi justa quod ab Angelo preemonitus sum, 

conversas. Christo luerari, quot in isto prselio interie- ex Hibernia emigrandum est, et dum vixero txulandum, 

runt.— (O'Donnell ap, Oolffan, Acta Sand, p. 645.) It is quod mei causa plurimi per vos extincti sunt,'" &c, — 

needless to state that all, or almost all, the references to (Dr. Reeves, Adamn. p, 252.) Here, also, the penance is 

Colgan and citations from him in these notes, are copied declared to involve banishment for Ufe. 

from Dr. Reeves. . • 
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but of multitudinous institutions in the Highlands and Islands of Caledonia ? How could he have 
established his influence over the Dalriadie colony which, maintaining, as it did, continued inter- 
course with Ireland, could not be ignorant of his circumstances and character ? How could he have 
gained the influence which he undoubtedly acquired among the unbelieving Picts ? This argument 
may appear perhaps too subtle to bear much weight ; but there is another consideration which seems 
to us to establish the negative of this theory. If Columba' s exile was the fulfilment of a sentence 
of any court, it must have been a perpetual exile. To send him abroad, and allow him to return 
when he pleased, would have answered no useful purpose ._ Indeed it is expressly stated that he was 
condemned to perpetual banishment from Ireland/ Kow, Columba did not live in perpetual banish- 
ment. He returned, at least once — probably more than once — to his native land ; he came back, 
to all appearance, without any license or reversal of his supposed sentence ; he came back, not in 
secrecy and silence, but in a character of great dignity and authority, to attend a solemn convention 
of contending chieftains, in which he acted as mediator between them ; and in which his counsels 
were heard with respect, and his decisions solicited, upon questions of the utmost importance, in 
which the interests and passions of powerful princes were vehemently enlisted. 8 This is not the 
course that would have been followed had Columba been an outlawed and a banished man : nor 
surely would Columba have been allowed to retain, as he confessedly did, his full power and au- 
thority over all his monasteries in Ireland, had his exile been a penance, (whether self-imposed, or 
prescribed by another,) on account of notorious transgressions against the laws of Grod and man. 

The offence, for which this penalty is said to have been enjoined on Columba, is that of foment- 
ing wars and occasioning bloodshed in his native country. Keating, who adopts the theory that 
expatriation was u a sentence" pronounced upon St. Columba by Saint Lasrian, (otherwise called Mo- 
laise,) thus explains the grounds of it : — " Now, this was the cause why Molaise sentenced Colum- 
cille to go into Alba," (i.e., Scotland ;) " because it came of him to occasion three battles in Erin : 
viz., the battle of Cul-Dreimhne, the battle of Rathan, and the battle of Feadha :" — and he goes on 
to describe the cause and circumstances of each. "We need not enter upon the consideration of the 
last two engagements here spoken of: because it is demonstrable that, if fought at all, they must 
have taken place after the settlement of Columba in Hy,* and could not possibly enter into the 

T See the citations from the Life of St. Lasrian, (other- (Uladh) till the year 689, twenty-six years after the depar- 

wise called St Molaise of Devenish,) and O'Donaell, in ture of Columba from Ireland ! The Annals do not men- 

the last two notes. tion this battle at all — The other action, that of Cul- 

» The allusion is to the Great ConYention of Druim- feadha, is recorded by Tighernach as having been fought 

ceatt, of which more hereafter. in the year 587, twenty-four years after that event. He 

*The battle of Rathain, or Cul rathain, (now called attributes the success of thjLyictor to the prayers of Co- 

Coleraine,) is said, in the Preface to a Hymn beginning lumba- It is very probafe^that the conquerors in such 

Alius Pronator, (which is attributed to St- Columba,) to encounters, and their posterity, would wish the idea to 

have been fought *' between him and St. Comgalk contend- go abroad that they always fought under the protection 

ing for the church of Rof-torathair " However, other of so powerful an intercessor. But are we on that ac- 

au thorities represent the actual combatants as secular count to impute to Columba the blame of hostilities which 

chieftains; the two saints having only blown the trum- occurred while he was in another region, and occupied 

pets, as it were, on each side. But Fiachra, the leader on in quite a different description of enterprises? 
Comgall's side, did not become chief of his territory 
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grounds of the supposed sentence. The battle of Cui-Drehnlme, however, took place before the 
emigration of St. Coluniba, and may deserve a somewhat more detailed consideration. 

It occurred, according to the annals, in the year 561* The contending parties were, on the one 
side, Diarmait, son of Fergus Cerbhoil, King of Ireland, and on the other, Aedh, King of Con- 
naught, and his confederates, chiefs of Tyrconnell and Tyrone. The latter were ' victorious. The 
causes of the war, as stated by Keating, (and also by the Four Masters,) were two-fold -.—first, the 
slaughter of Curnan, son to the king of Connaught, who was killed by Diannait while under the 

protection of Corumb-kille. This is the cause assigned in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre of Ciaran, a 

semi-bardic compilation, which is one of Keating' s authorities. The other cause, — which he takes, 
from the Black Booh of Mohga, (a work of which Dr. Lanigan speaks very contemptuously,) is, 
that Diarmait had pronounced a false judgment in a case in which Columb-kilLe was a party. It is 
stated that the saint had borrowed. a book fern St. Pinnian, and made a copy of it without the 
owner's knowledge. Pinnian claimed the son~iooh } or transcript, as his property : and Diarmait, 
who had been chosen umpire, decided in his favour, on the principle that " to every book belonged 
its own son-hook, as to every cow her own calf." v The authors who adopt these legends as history 
leave it to be inferred that Columba, -feeling himself aggrieved by the conduct of Diarmait, stirred 
up the chiefs of the Cinel-Conaill and Cinel-Eoghain to war. Some of the annalists ascribe the vic- 
tory which they obtained at Cul-Dreimhne, to the efficacy of his prayers ; and it is plainly im- 
plied that the fact of his having prayed for the success of his friends, and prevailed, was one of 
those which influenced his judges in pronouncing sentence upon him. But this may be unhesitatingly 
thrown aside : for, whatever may have been the state of religion in the sixth century in Ireland, 
it is impossible to believe that any body of Christian ecclesiastics, or even of laymen 3 would condemn 
any man to a penance, because it had phased the Almighty to hear Ms prayers I The other grounds 
of censure are not more probable. Diarmait had put to death the son of the King of Connaught, 
under circumstances which would appear to have involved something of treachery, as well as im- 
piety, according to the ideas of the time : it would not require the instigation of St. Columba to 
induce the father to rush to arms to avenge his slaughtered son ; nor would the saint's influence be 
needed to prevail on him to seek the assistance of the race of Mall in prosecuting lie war. As to 
the story about the son-looh it is simply ridiculous. The fathers of £he Dish church were extremely 
anxious to multiply copies of the Scriptures and other sacred books; and, if such a transaction had 
taken place, Einnian, instead of censuring Columba, would have applauded his zeal. Besides, if 
any such circumstance happened at all, the owner of the book must have been Einnian of Movilla : 
for Einnian of Clonard died at the very least nine yews before the battle of Cul-Dreimhne. w Now, 

u The Four Masters erroneously place it at AD. 555 ; ▼ The whole of the passages referred to are given in 

the other annalists at 561. IT the date affixed by the full by Dr. Beeves. /dawn. p. m&c 

Four Masters be assumed as correct, the expulsion of w The Annals of Inmsfallen fix the year 552 as that oi 

Columh-kille must have been delayed till eight years the death of Finnian of Clonard ; and their authority j* 

after the commission of his crime. preferred by TJssher, Ware, and Lamgan, to that of the 
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Rmrian of Movilla was the early Mend and instructor of Columba, and continued to maintain the 
most amicable relations with him till after the time fixed for this imaginary quarrel. 1 Add to this 
that the authorities in favour of all these stories are modern and of suspicious credit ; and that they 
contradict each other as to the person by whom the sentence was pronounced ;. some making it to 
he the decision of an ecclesiastical tribunal; some the penance imposed by a confessor ; others the 
self -pronounced sentence of the penitent himself; — and we shall, perhaps, see reason to agree with 
Dr. lanigan, "that this is not history, hut poetry : and that there is scarcely a word of truth in it, 
except that such a battle was fought." f "We agree with this eminently learned writer, that it is 
probable enough "that Columba prayed for the protection of his kinsmen and their subjects against 
the fory of Diarmait;" and that this may have excited the displeasure of the monarch and his 
partisans. It is certain that, for some cause or other, Columba, previously to his departure from 
Ireland, (but at what exact time is uncertain,) had incurred the disapprobation of several influential 
persons ; in so much that he was about to be excommunicated by a synod at Teilte, " for some venial 
and very excusable causes," as Adamnan assures us, " and not rightly, as appeared in the event." 
33ut St. Brendan of Birr, who was present at the meeting, having declared that he beheld " a pillar 
of fire going before the man of God, and holy angels accompanying him across the plain on his way 
to the synod," the persons assembled not only desisted from going on with the excommunication, 
but treated Columba with the utmost respect and veneration/ It is quite uncertain to what period 
in the life of St. Columba this narrative relates j but, if it has reference to the two years which fol- 
lowed the battle of Cul-Dreimhne, it puts an end at once to the story of a penance being prescribed 
to. St. Columba in any form; " seeing that the synod acknowledged that he did not deserve any 
censure." On the whole, it seems to us as futile as it is unnecessary to inquire for other causes of 
Columba' s removal to the Western Isles of Scotland than that which the earliest and best authori- 
ties ascribe to him ; namely, a desire to spread Christianity among the inhabitants of that then pagan 
and benighted region. He had been eminently successful as a herald of the faith in his own land : 
he now determined to devote his life to the conversion and civilization of the heathen tribes who 
were settled within sight of his native hills. 

To us it appears highly probable that the whole story of Columb-kille having been exiled on ac- 

Four Masters, who state it to have happened AD. 548 : c. 4, p. 195-6. It is of little consequence to the present 

both dates are irreconcileable with the account of the bat- argument whether the last sentence refers to the first 

tie of Cul-dreimhne, (which was fought in 561,) as having voyage of Columba to Britain, or to some subsequent oc- 

arisen out of a quarrel between Finnian of Clonard and casion of crossing the sea: in either case, it shows that 

Columba. ^ the Einnian spoken of could not be the Finnian of 

" * Alio in tempore, yir sanotus venerandum episcopum Clonard, who was dead, at the very least, fifteen years 

Eiimionem, suum videlicet magistrum, juvenis senem before the emigration of Columb-kille. It also shows 

adlit : quern cum sanctus^ Finnio ad se appropinqnantem that up till that very time Columba and Finnian of Mo- 

vidisset, angelum Domini pariter ejus comitem itineris villa were on terms of mutual friendship ; and that Fin- 

vidit: et ut nobis ab expertis traditur, quibusdamas- nian professed for Columba the utmost veneration. The 

tantibus intimavit fratribus, inquiens, ■*' Ecce nunc vi- term "juvenis" seems to be applied to the saint, (who 

deatis sanctum advenientem Columbam, qui sui com- was now at least forty-two years of age,) merely by way 

meatus meruit habere socium angelum coelicolam." — of contrast to the venerable age of Finnian. 

Bsdem diebus, Sanctus, cum duodecim commilitonibus 7 JSccles. Hist ii- 148. 

discipulis, ad Britanniam transnavigavit Adamn. Liii. z Adamn. L iii. c. 3, p. 192-4. 
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count of the- battle of Cul-dreirnhiie, is owing to the simple fact of Adamnan having mentioned that 
the arrival of the saint in Scotland and the erection of the monastery at Hy took place two years 
after that battle was fonght a This he has done manifestly for the purpose of fixing the date of 
the latter event, by referring it to another which was well known in Irish history, and duly recorded 
in the annals of the kingdom ; but subsequent writers connected the two events together, as cause 
and effect. The story about the son-looh, which is said to have led to the hattle, is easily explained. 
There was, among the Cinel-Conaill, — the tribe to which Columba belonged, — a book, containing a 
copy of the Psalms, said to have been written by the hand of the saint ; which, in after times, was 
enclosed in a curiously wrought silver shrine, and was held to be of such marvellous sanctity that, 
if carried three times from right to left round the warriors of the tribe, on the eve of an engage- 
ment, it ensured to them the victory over their enemies. Hence it was called the Cathach ; which 
may be translated, the Battle-look. b But the more recent historians of Columba, who were already 
impressed with the notion that he was a stirrer up of feuds and dissensions, overlooking the real 
ground of this designation, explained it as given to the book on account of its having been the came 
of the battle in which the saint had, as they supposed, home a part. Thus we can. not only show 
that the legend was positively untrue, but easily and naturally account for its origin. 

Agreeably to the customs of the age, and to his own practice on previous occasions at home, he 
commenced his undertaking by founding a monastery ; and the place which he chose for its site was 
the small and then uninhabited island of Hy, or I, afterwards called Iona, or, from his own name, 
I-Oolumb-kille. It is about three miles long by one or one-and-a-half in breadth ; and lies at the 
distance of an English mile to the south-west of the island of Mull. It was in the hounds of the 
Pictish kingdom ; yet not so far from the Scottish or Dahiadic territory as to prevent the occupants 
from receiving aid, in case of need, from their kinsmen and fellow Christians of that region. Columba 
was accompanied by twelve companions, — the normal retinue of a mediaeval missionary. 11 It is said 
that he obtained a grant of the island from the king of the Scottish colony : d a concession from 

a Adamn* Pmf. Ma. p. 9 : also, 1. i. c. 6, p. 31. 112. . , . The character and condition of the MS. 

b " The book which St. Columba is said to have tran- are indicative of extreme old age, but it is questionable 

scribed from St. Einnian's original, is the copy of the whether it is in the handwriting of the saint himself."— 

Psalms, which forms, with its silver case, the ancient Dr. Reeves ; Adamn Add, Note, B : p. 249, 250. 

reliquary called the Cathach, of which O'Donnell gives c Adamn- 1. in. c. 4: (already cited in note x supra.)— 

this curious account:— .'Now the Cathach is the name of Dr. Beeves gives a long list of saints, who in their 

the book on account of which the battle was fought, and church-building and missionary undertakings set out 

it is the chief relic of Columb-cille in the territory of the with twelve companions. (Adamn. Add. Mote L p. 229 

Cinel Conaill Gulban ; it is covered with silver under &c.) He also gives the names of the twelve companions 

gold ; and it is not lawful to open it ; and if it be sent of Columba * (Add, NoU A. p. 245,) with all the par- 

thrice right-wise round the army of the Cinel Conaill ticulars of their history that it is now possible to ascer- 

when they are going to battle, they will return safe with tain, „,.,-,. -^ ^ 

victory ; and it is on the breast of a comhorba or a cleric, * The Ann als of Ulster and of Tighernach ascribe the 

who is to the best of his power free from mortal sin, that donation of Hy to the generosity of Conal!, king _of the 

the Cathach should be, when brought round the army.' " Dalriadic Scots in Caledonia : on the other hand Bede 

The Cathach is still in existence, and in the possession of refers it to the liberality of King Brudeus and the Picts ; 

the 'Donnell family. *' A drawing of the cover is given (Mis. Eccl. 1. iii. c. 4. ) and territorial considerations lend 

in Betham's * Antiquarian Researches,' vol. i, p. 109; strength to this statement. It is, however, deserving of 

and a fac-simile of four lines of the enclosed MS., ih p. note that he makes the grant subsequent to the conversion 
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Brudeus, the Pictisn king, is also mentioned, out this could only nave been made subsequently to the 
conversion of Brudeus to Christianity. He was at first quite unfriendly to the Gospel. "Wnen he 
heard that Columba was approaching his fortress, he ordered the gates to be closed; but, at the sign 
of the cross, made by the fingers of the saint, and a slight blow from his hand, they flew open, : and 
the king then paid remarkable attention to the unbidden guest/ Soon afterwards he embraced the 
Christian faith. The Magi (so Adamnan calls the priests of the Pictish religion) tried all their arts 
to prevent the missionaries from preaching to the people. When other means failed, they endea- 
voured once to drown the voice of Columba by noise and shouting ; but the saint, determined to 
frustrate their wiles, immediately commenced chanting the 45 th Psalm ; and, his voice rising into 
the air, was reverberated like thunder from the clouds, so that the king and people were struck with 
fright and consternation/ Manifold were the miracles which Columba is said to have wrought 
during the progress of his mission in Caledonia — in truth, they are too many for the occasion ; there 
are few readers who would not have felt grateful to his biographers had they spared the recital of 
many which they have recorded. Among the rest we are told that " after prayer upon his bended 
laiees, he brought back to life the son of a certain person of humble rank, after he had been dead, 
and his exequies celebrated j and restored him to his father and mother." 5 

Tn the prosecution of his mission, he appears to have visited almost every part of the dominions 
of the Northern Picts, comprehending the whole of modern Scotland to the -North and North-West 
of the Grampians, and likewise 'the "Western Isles. It is certain that he found this wide region 
heathen, and that he left it, at least nominally, Christian. He is said to have penetrated even to the 
Orkneys, and to hare formed cells (as churches were then denominated) in that remote region. Many 
of these parts he visited oftener than once ; and wherever he penetrated, he built churches, founded 
monasteries, and established religious teachers. 11 It is to be regretted that his enterprises in this 
spiritual warfare are only expressed to us in general terms, so that it is not possible to trace his 
progress chronologically, nor even to identify, in all cases, the scenes of his labours ; but we know 
enough to be able to assert that no part of Pict-land was left unvisited by himself or his emissaries j 
and that in almost every place to which he came he left the traces of his presence in the churches 
which he erected, the religious institutions which he set on foot, and the conversion of whole tribes 

of the Picti- « Qu?e videlicet insula," (i.e. lona,) "ad given is prolix and circumstantial : though the story of 
jus quidem Britannise pertinet, non magno ab ea freto Ctimineus, on which that in Adamnan is founded, is very 
discreta, sed donations Pictorum qui iilas Britanniae brief. " JPost genuflexionem quoaueet orationern sur~ 
plagas incolunt, jamdudum monachis Scottorum tradita, gens, in nomine Domini, mortuum oujusdam plehei filium 
eo quod illas prsedicantibus Mem Christi perceperlnt.*' ' suscitavit; et post celebratas exequias, patri et matri 
(Bis, JScol. 1. iii. c. 3.) Both accounts were probably reddidit." (Vita S. OoL c 22, ap. Colgm.) "The de- 
true. The island was uainhabited: Columba and his tails in Adamuan are evidently told in imitation of 
comrades settled in it, under the protection of the Matt, ix 24, and the parallel passages." Dr. Meetm, 
neighbouring chieftain Conall ; and, on the conversion Adamn. p, 146. n.) 

of Brudeus, received a fresh title from the paramount h Dr. Beeves has collected the names of ihirty-two 

lords of the soil. places in the district of the Scots in Britain, and twenty- 

■« Adamn. 1. 11. c. 35. p. 151-2. one in that of the Northern Picts, including some in the 

f Adamn. 1. i. c. 37 : p. 73-4. Orkneys, where the memory of Columb-kilie was spe- 

g Adamn. 1. ii. c. 32. p. 145-6,~The account there cially revered.— ./idaron. Add. MoU H, pp. 289-298- 
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and multitudes to the Christian faith. His principal establishments, howeyer, were those on the 
islands of Iona, of Tiree (Terra Eihica>) in its neighbourhood, and of Hihba, the locality of 
which is undetermined. He had also establishments in the island of Skye, and in many other 
places. But he did not confine his labours to the Picts. The Scots of Britain, who were Ms 
countrymen, and with whose royal family he was closely allied by birth, oecupied a portion of his 
care. k He planted several monasteries among them ; among the rest one near Loeh-Awe, in Axgyle- 
shire, in which he placed one of his monks, named Cailten, as prior. 1 He visited also the territory 
of the Christian Britons in Strath-Clyde, and appears to have kept up some degree of intercourse 
even with the south-eastern parts of North-Britain that were occupied by the Anglo-Saxon pagans. 
At least we find, in the latter years of his life, some Anglo-Saxons at Hy ; m and, it is highly pro- 
bable, that these were converts whom he had made in his journeys into the districts in which they 
had settled. Over all his institutions, in Ireland as weE as in "North Britain, Columba exercised a 
fatherly oversight, often sending messengers to visit, inspect, and regulate those that were at con- 
siderable distances from him j going to them himself when necessary ; and receiving letters and mes- 
sengers from time to time, sent to inform him of the state of the communities, and especially 
to request his advice in all cases of difficulty. He was remarkable for his attention to strangers ; 
receiving all persons,- of whatever country or condition, who came to him, with kindness and a 
decent hospitality. It may be added that his monasteries were not only religious houses, but 
seats of learning ; and that their inmates, when not engaged in their spiritual duties, employed 
themselves either in copying the Scriptures and other religious books, or in agriculture, and in the 
useful labours which were needful for their own support. 11 They appear even to have erected the 
churches, and other buildings which they occupied, with their own hands. 

Great was the influence which Columba acquired in the scene of his labours in 2Torth Britain. 

i The island of Tiree is situated to the North "West it but for a prophetic message of Columba to Cailten, 

of Iona, at the distance of about twenty miles; it is desiring him to come to Iona in all haste. He did so, 

much the larger island of the two, being nearly eleven and was informed that he was to die within a week ; 

miles long, and -varying in breadth from one to three which he did of course! 

miles ; and though low and sandy is fertile; whence it mTwo of them are mentioned in Adamnan- One was 
seems to have derived its name : {Tir-ith "' the Land of Oenereus, a baker : (J. iii. c 10 :) the other was called 
barley.'') It contained two monasteries in the time of Pilu: (1. iii. c. 22.) It must be remembered that, at the 
Columb-Mlle, one at Arletrain, (Adamn- p. 66, in the times of which we are treating-, the mission of Augustine 
Title to B. i, ch. 36 :) founded by Findchanus, a pres- to the Anglo-Saxons had not commenced ; and that the 
byter, supposed to be an associate of St, Columba ; the Britons, according to Bede and Gildas, never had corn- 
other in Magh-Lunge, (Campus LungeS) over which municatedthe Gospel to that people; hence a strong 
Baithen presided, who was undoubtedly one of the com-* probability that these men had been converted by Co- 
panions of the saint : and who succeeded him as Abbot lumba himself, or his emissaries. 
of Hy. To these ecclesiastical establishments many »Dr, Beeves gives in his Appendix an Additional Note, 
others were afterwards added: of which a full account 3ST: (p. 334-339*0 which is in fact a copious and most 
has been given by Br, Beeves, in the pages of this interesting Dissertation, entitled Instituiio Hymsis, in 
Journal, vol. ii. pp. 233-244. which every part of the system, order, and discipline 

k The territory of the Scots then nearly coincided pursued at Hy, is accurately discussed. "We are sorry 

with the modern county of Argyle. that our limits prevent us from attempting an analysis 

]Adamn.h i. „c. 31. p. 60. "We assume, with Dr. of its contents: hut they ought to be carefully studied 

Beeves, that the fiwmm Abm of the text, is the river by every person who wishes to understand the cecono- 

which forms Loch Awe. We should not have heard of my of an Irish monastery" in the sixth century, 

TOi. TI. C 
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Of this we have an instance in the fact of his being selected to inaugurate Aidan, who, upon the 
death of Conall, was elected king of the Scottish or Irish colony in North Britain, The saint would 
have declined the honour j— indeed his own wishes were in favour of Eogenan, the brother of 
.Aidan; but being repeatedly commanded, in nocturnal visions, to inaugurate the chieftain ap- 
pointed by the tribe, he complied, and the consecration took place on the island of Hy.° The form 
of consecration was read out of " a glass book;" perhaps a parchment, framed and glazed, on which 
the formula was written. This is said to be the earliest recorded example of the inauguration of a 
king in Christian times ; but, from the mention of a hook, the usage would appear to be of a 
still more ancient date among the Irish or Scottish people. 

Passing over many incidents which are either trivial, incredible, or of more than doubtful au- 
thority, we come to an event which makes a considerable figure in the life of St. Columba, and 
indeed in the history of the times, — the convention of IDruim-eeatt, held in the year 575, as stated 
by Dr. Heeves, though other authorities place it sixteen years later. It is a striking example of 
the wretched manner of writing ecclesiastical history that prevailed in the seventh century, that, 
although Adamnan mentions the convention at Druim-ceatt and the presence of Columba at it, he 
does not give us the slightest information respecting the occasion of the meeting, the persons of 
whom it consisted, the form of their deliberations, or the decision at which they arrived ! All that 
he says about it is contained in the recital of two prophecies which were then delivered, and a short 
chapter of six lines, entitled, ." Of the cures of diverse diseases which mere effected at Dorsum Ceate" 
that is 3)ruim-ceatt. ? We are therefore compelled to have recourse to such authorities as the "semi- 

u &t another time when the venerable Columba was nals of Ulster in A.D- 574: by the Annals of Clonmac- 
oa a visit in the island of Hinba, he one night saw in a noise in 587: but Colgan, O' Flaherty, and Lanigan have 
trance an angel of the Lord sent to him, who held in Ms assigned 590 as its date- The place where it was held 
hand the Glass Book of the Inauguration of the Kings ; is fixed by O'Donnell as in the region of Ciannachta 
which the venerable man, at the desire of the angel, Glen-geimhin, now the barony of Kenaght in the County 
took from his hand, and began to read. And when he of Londonderry ; and is described as a pleasant mound, 
refused to inaugurate Aidan as king, according to the on the banks of the river Eoe, not far from the point 
forms contained in that book, because he liked his where it ceases to be affected by the tide. "The precise 
brother Eogenan better, the angel suddenly put forth spot where the assembly was held, is the long mound in 
his hand and struck the saint with a whip : the livid Koe Park, near Newtownlimavady, called the Mullagh* 
mark of which remained on his side all the days of his and sometimes Daisy Hill." (Br. Reeves, Adamn p. 37. 
life : and he added, * Know for certain that I have been u.) Adamnan mentions the assembly as the occasion on 
sent to thee by God with the Glass Book, that thou which Columba delivered a prediction, that Domhnall, 
mayest inaugurate Aidan as king, according to the words son oi Aedh, the king of Ireland, should survive all his 
which thou hast read in it : and if thou refuse to comply brothers, become a famous king, should never fall into 
with this second command, I will smite thee again.* So the hands of his enemies, and should die in old age, in 
when this angel of the Lord had appeared on three sue- his own house, and on his own bed ; which happened 
cessive nights, holding the same Glass Book in his hand, accordingly. (1. i. c. 10.) He made a somewhat similar 
and had repeated the injunction respecting the inaugu- prediction," at the same place, concerning Scanlan, son 
ration of the king, the Saint, in obedience to the word of of Colman, who was then a prisoner in the hands of 
the Lord, crossed over into Hy, and there, as he had Aedh: which, it is needless to repeat. (I. i. c- p, 38, 39.) 
been commanded, inaugurated Aidan as king, who ar- The brief chapter alluded to in the text, is here trans- 
rived about the same time. Whilst repeating the words lated entire. «' Concerning the cures of Diverse Diseases, 
of inauguration, he prophesied of things yet to come, which were effected at Drumeeatt This man of exemplary 



concerning: his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons : life, (as it hath been handed down tons from those who 

*vnd putting his hand upon his head, whilst inaugurating, had personal knowledge of the facts,) during the days 

ie blessed him."— Adamn. 1. iii. c. 5. p. 197-8. on which he remained for a short time at Drumeeatt on 

P The convention of Druimceatt is placed by the An- his journey to the convention of kings, healed the infir- 
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bardic" Zealhar na h' UidJire, O'Donnell, and Keating, whose statements are not very clear, not very 
consistent, and not very trustworthy. It would, nevertheless, appear prohable that the convention 
consisted of the monarch, the provincial sovereigns, and the heads of religious houses in Ireland j and 
that it was held for the purpose of deciding some points which were at issue between Aedh, king 
of Ireland, and Aidan, king of the Dalriadic settlement in Horth Britain, It would seem as if the 
king of Erin had claimed supremacy over the Scoto-Irish colony in Caledonia; on the same principle, 
perhaps, as that on which his predecessor, Diarmait, is said to have adjudged the possession of the 
" son-hook" to St. Pinnian, — that "to every cow belongs her own Galf ;" — while, on the contrary, 
Aidan, having now become a monarch in another country, not only maintained his right to be an 
independent sovereign, but asserted a claim to the dominion of the ancient Dalriadic province in the 
north of Ireland, of which he and his family were the hereditary chiefs. 11 The matter was referred 
to the decision of St. Columba, Perhaps the abbot of Hy in Scotland, and of Burrow (Dair-magh) 
and Derry in Erin, was unwilling to provoke the hostility of either party by an adverse decision. 
At all events, he referred the case to Colman the son of Comgellan, who awarded that the Scottish 
Dabiada should be an independent monarchy; that the Irish Dalxiads should be bound to follow the 
kings of Erin in their wars and hostings, but should pay tax and tribute to the Tdng of Alba? If 
this decision was actually pronounced, the loiter part of it was never fulfilled. It is further stated 
in a " semi-bardic composition," the Abhr a Gholmm-eilh, contained in the LeabMr na A 9 Uidfrre, that 
one object of the assemblage was to procure the banishment of the bards and "Antiquaries," who 
had scandalously abused their privileges ; but that Oolumba prevailed on the monarchs to be con- 
tent with limiting their number, curtailing their "poetic licenses," and restricting their emolu- 
ments. 8 Dr. Lanigan accepts this as history: we concur with Dr* Eeeves in attaching to it but 
little weight. It seems very like a device of a bard, in later times, to shelter himself and his order 
under the mantle of Columb-kille and the royal robes of a whole congress of princes and kings. 

Adamnan informs us that Columba remained but a short time at Druim-ceatt ; and, though he 
gives few particulars, leads us to believe that he made no long stay in Ireland on this occasion.* 
It is highly probable that he took the opportunity of visiting the churches and monasteries which 
he had founded in his native land; remedying abuses, if such existed, and encouraging Ms com- 
munities to persevere in the good works which they had undertaken. It is to this period of his life 

mities of various sick persons, by invoking the name of *See the authorities cited by Dr. Reeves, uhi supra* 
Christ. For, either by stretching forth his holy hand, *This account "is given in the prefaces to that senat- 
or by the aspersion of water blessed by him, or by the bardic composition* the Amkra Choluim-cille ; and is to be 
touch of the hem of his garment, or by the blessing of found at full length in Keatiug's account of the conven- 
something such as salt or bread, received from the saint tion at Druimceatt." (Ileeves, Adamn> p. 80. note ) 
and dipped in water, those who believed, received their *■ " Once upon a time when the holy man after the 
perfect health." (L. ii. c 6- p. 113.) The idea of these congress of the kings at Druim-Ceatt was returning to 
miracles is borrowed from A.ctsiii.,6 ; v. 15 j xix. 12, fee, the watery plains," fee (L. i. c. 49. p. 92.) This would 
q For a full account of the political causes which are seem to imply, that he set out on his return to Hy soon 
stated to have led to this celebrated convention, we refer after the congress was concluded :— though the length 
to Dr, Reeves's Note e, on Adamn., 1, i. c. 49 : p. 92, fee of his visit to his native land is not specified. 
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that we ate disposed to refer his interview with Alithir of Clon-macnoise, 11 as well as those with 
Comgall of Bangor/ and Bishop Conall of Coleraine ; which are placed at this date hy the historian. 
The latter entertained Columha at a public banquet, having collected almost innumerable contribu- 
tions for the purpose from the people of the country . w Of these interviews we have few particulars ; 
hut it would seem that the saint was everywhere received with the respect due to his distinguished 
character and services. 

After his return to Hy, and exactly thirty years after his first arrival in that island, — an epoch 
which he had often prayed might be that of his departure from life, — he received an announcement 
from heaven in a vision, that his presence on earth was required for four years longer, at the end of 
which time he would be removed to the heavenly world,* He spent the interval hi the same exer- 



u Alifhir was the fourth abbot of Clonmacnoise, having 
succeeded Mac Nessie, who died June 12th, 585: after 
which time the interview must have taken place, which 
is thus described by Adamnan. " Once upon a time, 
the blessed man, remaining by divine permission some 
months in the interior of Ireland, whilst regulating the 
monastery that in Irish is called Dair-Magh, was pleased 
to visit the brethren of St. Kieran's monastery of Clon- 
macnoise, As soon as his arrival was announced, all 
the monks assembling from the farms near the convent, 
together with those that were in it, following their 
abbot Alithir with all alacrity, went forth to meet St. 
Columba, beyond the rampart of the monastery, as if 
he had been an angel of the Lord ; and bowing their 
faces to the ground at sight of him, be was kissed by 
them with all reverence. Singing psalms and hymns, 
they conducted him in honoured procession to their 
church; and constructing a canopy of wood for the 
saint as he walked, they caused it to bo supported by 
four men, moving with equal steps, lest the aged Co- 
lumba might be inconvenienced by the pressure of that 
multitude of brethren. At that very hour, a young 
domestics contemptible in face and dress, and not much 
in favour with the superiors, came behind Columba as 
secretly as he could, that he might touch if it were but 
the hem of his garment, without his knowing or per- 
ceiving it. But this was not hidden from the saint ; for 
the thing which, being done behind him, he could not 
see with the eyes of his body, he discovered by those of 
the spirit. Therefore stopping short of a sudden, and 
reaching his hand behind him, he catches the boy by 
the neck, and pulling him forward, places him before 

his face He then says to the trembling lad, 

( Put forth thy tongue I' . . . - and says, ' Though 
this boy be now so contemptible, let no one despise him : 
for from this hour . , . . he will greatly please 
you; and advancing each day in learning and know- 
ledge, he will be a great man in your congregation/ " 
&c, &c,— This was St Ernan; who told the story to 
Segineas in the hearing of Failbe: by the latter it was 
communicated, along with some other wonderful facts, 
to Adamnan. (L. i, c. % pp. 23^25.) If tMs visit did not 
take place at or after the congress of Druim-ceatt, it 
implies a second voyage of Columba to Ireland, after 
his settlement in Hy ; for Alithir did not become Abbot 
till long after the last-named epoch, 



v ,: Onoe upon a time, when the holy man after the 
conference of the kings, Aedh, the son of Ainmire, and 
Aidan, the son of Gabran, at Druim-ceatt, was returning 
to the watery plains, he and the abbot Corageir' [of Ban- 
gor] " were seated one fine day not far from the fortress 
of Dun-Cethern," [now called the Giant's sconce, near 
Coleraine, in the County of Londonderry J "and water 
was brought in a vessel of bronze, from a neighbouring 
spring, to wash the hands of the saints. When St. Co- 
lumba had received it, he says to the abbot Comgell who 
was sitting beside him, * Comgell, a day will come 
when this spring, from which this water has been brought 
to us t will no longer be no longer fit for man's use, . . . 
for it will be filled with human blood ; for my kinsmen 
and friends, and yours, according to the flesh, the Hy- 
Niall and the Cruithnians,' [i.e-» the Irish Picts of Pala- 
radia in the County of Down and the southern part of 
Antrim,] * will wage battle in this neighbouring fortress 
of Dun-Oethern ; and a certain man of my race will be 
slain in the aforesaid spring, with whose blood and that 
of others the well of the spring will be filled. ' And. this 
true prophecy was fulfilled after many years," &c &c. 
( — Adamri. ]. i. c. 49, p. 92 96.) This anecdote shows that 
Adamnan knew nothing of any quarrel between Comgell 
and Columba. 

w This interview, like the former, Adamnan dates as 
happening immediately after the conference at Druim- 
ceatt. (L. i. c. 50 : pp. 97-99.) It is mentioned to intro- 
duce the fact that St, Columba was enabled propheti- 
cally to know and describe the character of each contri- 
butor, and to impose upon him a suitable penance for 
his besetting sin, of whatsoever nature it was, by simply 
looking at the articles which he had furnished for the 
entertainment. 

x Adamnan relates that once in the island of Hy, the 
holy face of Columba beamed with joy and rapture ; then 
suddenly became overcast with sadness. Two persons, 
Lugneus Mooublai and Pilu a Saxon, who witnessed the 
change, inquired the cause; to whom, after exacting a 
promise of secrecy during his life- time, the saint ex- 
plained : — " This day, thrice ten years are completed 
since my settlement in Britain j and often during that 
time have I devoutly asked of Gfod that at the end of this 
thirtieth year he would release me from my pilgrimage 
and call me to the heavenly land* And the oause of my 
gladness was that I saw the angels sent from the throne 
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cises and occupations to which he had devoted Ma previous years. On the day which preceded his 
departure, he went forth to bless the barn of the monastery ; and, seeing two heaps of grain, he 
expressed his joy, that In case of his being obliged to leave the brethren, they were likely to have 
sufficiency for another twelvemonth. His attendant (who was called Diermit) began to remon- 
strate with Oolumba for his frequent allusions to his decease, at that period of the year ; to whom 
he communicated, under promise of secrecy till after his departure, that the approaching night was 
to be the last of his existence upon earth. (< This day," he said, a is called in the sacred volumes, 
the SabbaiTh) which signifies 'rest' and truly it is a sabbath to me, because it is to me the last of 
this present toilsome life, and that on which I am to rest after all my troubles and labours; for in 
the middle of this venerable Sunday night which is approaching/ according to the testimonies of 
the Scriptures, I go the way of the Fathers. Tor now my Lord Jesus Christ deigns to invite me, 
to whom I shall depart as I have said, in the middle of this night, on his own invitation j for so it 
has been revealed to me by the Lord himself." As he returned towards the monastery he sat down 
to rest on a spot on which a cross was afterwards erected : (it was standing in the time of Adam- 
nan :) while there, a white horse belonging to the monastery, to which Columba had doubtless been 
a kind and considerate master, approached him, thrust his head into the saint's bosom, and caressed 
him with unusual manifestations of affection. The attendant would have driven him away, but 
Columba would not permit the faithful creature to be prevented from indulging his feelings ; and 
expressed his opinion that the Creator had by some means made it known to the dumb animal that 
it was soon to lose its aged owner, "When the steed withdrew, the saint pronounced a blessing on 
the grateful and faithful creature. 3 Eemoving to a slight eminence which overhung his monastery, 
he stopped for a moment on its summit ,* and lifting up his hands, he blessed the convent, predict- 
ing that the place, though then small and poor, would be held in veneration not only by the kings 
and tribes of Ireland, but of foreign and barbarous nations ; yea, by the saints of other 'churches. 
Beturning to the monastery, he sat down in his i:>rivate apartment, and occupied himself in tran- 
scribing a copy of the Psalms, in Latin ; and having written the words — u Th&y that seek the Zwd 
shall not want any good thing" (Psalm xxxiv. 10,) he said — " Here I must stop at the foot of the 
page ; let Baithen write what follows/ '* The saint soon after attended evening service in the 

on liigli to carry away my soul from the flesh. But be- calculation is folio-wed, according to which each day com- 

Ixold, now, having made a sudden halt, they are standing menced and ended at sunset ; the Sabbath embraces the 

on the rock beyond the frith, desirous to come nigh, to period from sun-set on Friday tillsun-set on Saturday ; 

summon me from the body ; but they are not permitted and the evening and night which succeeds Saturday is 

for the Lord, though he had granted my earnest counted as part of the Lord's Day. " The practice of 

prayer that I should pass from this world to him this calling the Lord's Day the Sabbath commenced about 

very day, hath, this instant, changed his purpose, lis- a thousand years after this date," {JDt. Reeves, Adamn. 

tening rather to the prayers of many churches on my p. 230, n-) ... 

account. To whom he hath granted that, though z We could not refrain from embodying this incident 

against my own will, four years more of continuance in in our brief narrative, because it seems to intimate very 

the flesh are to be n dded to my life," «&o. &o (Adamn. expressively Columba's kindness of heart. t( The rjgh- 

1- iii. c 22* pp. 227-8.) teous man regardeth the life of his beast-" 

y It is almost superfluous to point out that, in the de- a This MS- of the Psalms is no longer to be found, 

signations of time which are here employed, the Jewish The '« Cathach, ' already described, was once supposed 
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church; whence lie returned to his cell, and sat for the remainder of the night on Ms stone conch, 
delivering to Diermit some parting admonitions to the brethren ; exhorting them to preserve mu- 
tual and unfeigned love and peace; promising them, if they adhered to his counsels, the help of 
G-od, the benefit of his own intercession, and not only an abundance of all things needful ibr the 
present life, but the reward of eternal blessedness prepared for the observers of the commandments 
of God. When his last hour drew nigh, the Saint became silent; but at the sound of the mid- 
night bell he arose in haste, made his way to the church, at which he arrived sooner than any of 
the brethren, and threw himself on his knees in prayer, near the altar. Diermit, his attendant, 
who had followed him slowly, afterwa/rik declared that he saw from a distance the whole interior 
of the church filled with a supernatural light, which, however, disappeared the moment he ap- 
proached the gate, but not before it had been seen by some others of the monks, who were also 
standing at some distance. Diermit entering the church, exclaimed in a tone of sorrow, " "Where 
art thou, my father ?" .And, before lights could be brought, — groping in the dark, he found the 
holy man sunk on the ground before the altar. He raised him up a little, and sitting beside him, 
placed his head on his own bosom. The monks entering with candles, and seeing their venerable 
father at the point of death, began to utter loud lamentations ; but Columba, opening his eyes, 
looked around with an expression of the utmost happiness and joy ; " doubtless," says Adamnan, 
"beholding the holy angels sent from heaven to meei him." "With Diermit' s help he raised his 
right hand, and by a gentle movement signified the blessing to his brethren which his lips were 
unable to pronounce; and instantly breathed his last. b His death took place on Sunday, the 9th 
of June, A.D. 597, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

"We have left ourselves no room to discuss the character and the services of Columb-kille ; and 
indeed the reader of the foregoing pages will be at no loss to perceive that we place a very high 
estimate on both. It is evident that he was a man of indefatigable perseverance in the discharge 
of the solemn duties to which he had consecrated his life ; that he pursued them amidst difficulties, 
dangers, and anxieties, under which he never sunk for one moment; that he led a life of the utmost 
self-denial; and, having given himself up to what he regarded as the work and call of God, he 
fainted not, nor "was wearied in well-doing." It is evident that his efforts were most successful 
in the confirmation of the faith where it was already professed, and in its dinusion among heathens 
and idolaters. In Ireland he laboured among a nominally Christian people : but, although the 
whole kingdom had been won over to the profession of the Gospel through the labours of Saint 
Patrick and his companions, it is no impeachment of the zeal of those illustrious missionaries, nor 
any denial of their wonderful success, to believe, as we do, that in many parts of our native* land 
Christianity was as yet professed without being heartily believed; and that many vestiges of hea- 

to be the last MS. written by the hand of Columb-kille ; b These particulars of Columba's latter end are copied, 
but the whole is in one hand-writing, and the passage and almost literally translated from Adamnan. (L. iii. c. 
here spoken of does not close a page- 23. pp. 228-242-) 
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thenism, both in matters of opinion and practice, still lingered among the people. The institutions 
founded by Columba must have tended greatly to banish these remains of pagan superstition. 
Wherever he planted a monastery, there -was a missionary institute, whence Christian ministers 
went forth to instruct the ignorant, convince the doubting, confirm the wavering, and refute the 
gainsaying ; and to help forward, by the strenuous inculcation of the precepts of religion, the prac- 
tice of the virtues which Christianity enjoins. In these sacred asylums, many, wearied with the 
anxieties and the crimes of greatness, found refuge not merely from their outward enemies but 
from their own bad passions ,* and were induced to dedicate to the service of humanity .those ener- 
gies which had hitherto been devoted to war, violence, and ambition. In these seminaries alike of 
religion and literature, the young were instructed in the arts which civilize and refine the nature 
of man; books were read, studied, copied, and multiplied f and provision was made for the supply 
of the spiritual wants of the coming generation. Even in Ireland, and among the Dalriadie Scots 
of J^Torth Britain, such labours must have had a most beneficial influence. Still more marked, 
however, was the benefit which Columba and his associates conferred on the heathen inhabitants of 
Caledonia, for whose good he abandoned his native country, and exposed himself to the disasters 
and dangers which could not fail to attend on missionary enterprise among such a people as the 
Picts then were. He must have gone forth each day to his spiritual labours among them " with 
his life in his hand;" and the success which attended his exertions shows the prudence and wis- 
dom, as well as the zeal, with which they must have been conducted. The whole north and north- 
west of Scotland owes to him its conversion to the Christian faith. If any remains of Paganism 
were left which he hadnot himself been able to extirpate, they were speedily rooted out by the 
efforts of his companions and followers, whom he had stationed in various parts that they might 
complete an undertaking which exceeded the powers of any single man ; and who laboured in his 
own spirit and after his own example. He found the Pictish people a race of barbarous pagans : 
he left them a Christianised, and, in some degree at least, a Christian people. After the time of Co- 
lumba, we hear little or nothing of heathenism as existing among the Picts. I^or is it probable 
that the Anglo-Saxons of the eastern coast of Horth Britain were excluded from a share of his 
anxieties and labours ; though circumstances— of which the essential difference of language was 
probably one — appear to have rendered his personal success among them less conspicuous. His 
successors in Iona, it is well known, were the instruments of converting the whole of the Anglo- 
Saxons north of the Humbex to the profession of the Gospel. 4 

■ # 

e The literary services of the monastic institutions of Hy took refuge from the Banes. We hope to see a 

can scarcely he over-estimated. To them we owe the description of these -beautiful Codices in the pages of this 

transcription, and in many cases the preservation, of the Journal. 

ancient writings, both sacred and profane, on which all «*Aidan, the apostle of the Northumbrians, whose 

our modern civilization turns as on a hinge. Columba kingdom extended from the Humber to the Frith of 

was a famous copyist: and two of the most beautiful Forth, was an Irishman, and a monk of Hy. Dima the 

existing MSS. of the Scriptures were made in his monas- first bishop of the Middle Anglians and Mercians, and his 

tery of Durrow? and that of Kells, in which the monks successor Ceollach, were also Irishmen ; the latter eer- 
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That ids character was free from faults, we do not assert, nor do we believe. The venerable Bede 
appears to express himself with doubt as to his claim to some at least of the graces of Christian life :* 
though perhaps he did not mean to convey the -unfavourable surmise "which his words have been 
supposed to intimate. The most common charge made against him, is that of a tendency to vindic- 
tiveness; a charge to which Dr. Beeves lends the high sanction of his name/ "With a scholar so 
candid and so accomplished, we own ourselves as unwilling as we are incompetent to cope in con- 
troversy on such a point; but it appears to us that the charge rests on insufficient grounds. The 
facts by which it is supported are, in every case that we can call to mind, miraculous legends. A 
slight is put on Columb-kille by some one during his life or after his deaths the saint intercedes 
with G-od, to inflict signal and summary vengeance on the persons who have failed to treat him with 
proper respect ; and instantly they are visited with sudden death or some other direful calamity. 
Adamnan, O'Donnell, and oral tradition, are the vouchers of these facts. "V7e presume Dr. Beeves 
will concur with us in rejecting the miraculous part of these narratives. It is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable that God should work miracles to gratify the malice of Columba, or of any man. But if 
the legend be rejected, what becomes of the imputation on the character of the saint ? 

Here we feel ourselves impelled to say a few words with reference to the biographies in 
which these legends are found. Did their authors believe the stories which they record ? or did 
they, disbelieving them themselves, nevertheless desire to impose them on the credulity of posterity ? 
And first we must advert to the rules for composing history which were followed by those writers 
whom the biographers of Columba, and the authors of the lives of the saint in general, must have 
taken for their models. They imitated, as best they might, classical and ecclesiastical historians. 
Now, Livy declares in the beginning of his History of Rom&, that he intended to embody in it 
legends to which he himself attached no historical value. Pliny, in the commencement of his 
Natural History, avows that he has inserted in it many things which he did not believe to be true, 
but which he thought would be amusing. Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical history, has, in one 
of his works, a chapter to which he has prefixed the scandalous title, — for scandalous it is in the 
work of a Christian bishop, — that it is lawful to promote the truth hj means of falsehood; and in his 
history itself, he avows that he suppresses the mention of the discords, dissensions, and fightings of 
the holy martyrs with each other, holding it to be his province to record only those facts which 
would be honourable to their memory. Here, then, the great pattern of church historians expressly 
sanctions the telling of falsehoods for a pious purpose ; and avows that he has himself practised the 
suppression of the truth, and felt it to be his duty to do so. In fact, that history is to be written 
for the sole purpose of making known the truth so far as it can be ascertained, is a purely modern 

tainly belonged to the monastery of Hy : and the former of investigating the influence of the Irish Christiana in 

also, as 5s most probable. Finan, Cuthbert* and other the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 

prelates of the North, were of the same nation, and e " Qualiscunque fuerit ipse/' [Columba,].,,..," reli- 

raembers of the same institution. The third hook of quit successores magna continentia ac divino amore, 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History gives ample details j and regularise institutione insigneS'' — Mist. i?cc2.» l.iii- c,4. 

ought to be carefully studied by any one who is desirous f For his strictures, see Aaamn. Prol, p, lxxvii 
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notion. The ancients believed that other objects, such as the reader's amusement; the indulgence 
of national pride or national hatred, the honour of the hero or the discredit of his enemies, might 
at times claim a sacrifice of truth, if the simple truth would not promote these views. It seems to 
us that the historians of St. Columba were influenced by the ancient rather than the modern histo- 
rical maxims. They wrote to advance their patron's honour and glory. "What they looked upon 
as calculated to promote his honour, they eagerly adopted, on the slightest grounds of tradition or 
probability; and nothing appeared so well calculated to effect this end as endowing the hero of their 
tale with prophetic and miraculous powers, which marked him out as the especial object of the Al- 
mighty^ love and care. Hence the supernatural facts in the life of Columb-kille grew under the 
hands of successive biographers. Cummeneus, who wrote about seventy years after the death of 
the saint, has a few supernatural incidents ; Adamnan, who wrote about a hundred years after 
Columba' s decease has a very great number ; and O'Dounell, who wrote nine hundred years after 
the event, has an enormous quantity : insomuch that Dr. Lanigan, who shows no inclination to re- 
ject medieval miracles in the mass, is, nevertheless, forced to exclaim u "We are not bound to admit 
miracles on the testimony of such writers as O'Donnell !" We extend this principle to Cummeneus 
and Adamnanus. We think it evident that they were inspired with a fervent reverence for the 
patron saint of their fraternity, and the founder of their convent ; that they were easily persuaded 
to believe (or at least to record, whether they believed or not) whatever redounded to his honour, 
and tended to inspire men with respect for his authority ; and that, even if they had any suspicion 
in their own minds as to the accuracy of some of the facts which seemed to have this tendeney, 
they would have deemed it a duty to suppress their doubts. We do not believe that they invented 
the wonderful stories which we read in their pages; but we believe they would have deemed it 
wrong to subject them to the ordeal of historical criticism. The stories themselves are of various 
kinds. Some are perhaps physical occurrences misinterpreted : dreams, visions, &c, arising from 
natural causes, but ascribed to miraculous agency. Some, perhaps, arose from casual sayings, mis- 
understood, or converted by the event into predictions. Some of the miracles are evidently mere 
reproductions of histories already current, parodies upon the miracles of Scripture, or parallels to 
facts already recorded in the lives of other saints. Some are stated to have been wrought on the 
most frivolous and trifling occasions, totally unworthy of a divine interposittoii ; others for the grati- 
fication of passions, which a just and beneficent Deity must regard with detestation. The prophecies 
all relate to facts which had already passed before the histories were written : for neither Cum- 
meneus nor Adamncmus greUnds to record so much as one unfulfilled prediction. Many of the pre- 
dictions and angelic visitations are expressly declared by the historian to have been undivulged until 
after the death of Columba, when it was easy to invent and impossible to contradict them ; and not 
one is even asserted to have been written down till generations had elapsed since the time when it 
was alleged to have occurred. Add to this the circumstance that these histories were compiled at 
a time when every one to whom they were presented had a real or supposed interest in accepting 

TO*.. VI. D 
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them as true ; and we have said enough, to justify the rejection of all the rest, as well as those which 
we find in the pages of 0'DonneIL. g 

It was, indeed, unfortunate for the true fame of Columba that he fell into the hands of men who 
believed that, by writing of him as they have done, they promoted him to renown and dignity. But 
let the attention he directed to what he was, and did, not to what his mistaken panegyrists have 
asserted concerning him, and we do not envy the feelings of the man, whatever be the form of his 
religions faith, who can derive no edification from contemplating the labours of the self-denying life, 
and the calm composure of the peaceful death of the great and venerable Coltblba of the Chtteches. 

A vast multitude of questions, of no little interest, some in an ecclesiastical, others in an archoeo- 
logical aspect, present themselves to the mind of the reader of Columba' s life. "What was the con- 
dition of religion in Ireland, at the time when he received those impressions which animated his 
pious efforts ; and how far did the form of faith and worship which he established in his own in- 
stitutions, coincide with, or differ from, any that now exist ? "What were the physical and spiri- 
tual characteristics of the monasteries which he founded, and what were the habits and acquire- 
ments of their inmates ? "Were they really exterminated — have they emigrated to another region — 
or do they still survive in the persons of the Scottish Highlanders? How far did the great monas- 
tery of lona fulfil its founder's intentions, as a centre of spiritual benefit and Christian enterprise 
among the pagan tribes which then inhabited the greater part of the island of Britain ; — and par- 
ticularly, what was the amount of its influence on the Anglo-Saxons who had recently invaded its 
shores ? These questions we have neither space nor leisure to discuss : nor, perhaps, would the 
pages of this Journal be the most suitable place for the discussion of some at least of the foregoing 
topics. But they are deserving of a more thoughtful examination than they have yet received. On 
some of them Br, Heeves has touched, with a master's hand ; and we know of no living man better 
fitted to probe them to their depths. ^ 

g We had intended to illustrate these positions by a few ready been translated and given to the public, by the 

examples selected from the narratives of supernatural able writer who has discussed the life and character of 

occurrences given by Adamnanus, but we abstain ; St, Columba in the pages of the Dublin University 

partly because we have already occupied sufficient space Magazine, for September, 1857. It may be proper to 

with this Biographical Sketch j partly because our mo- add that our own narrative and most of the illustrative 

tives might be misunderstood ; and partly because some notes, were written before that article appeared, 
of the specimens that we should have selected have al- 



NOTES ON THE HUMAN REMAINS 
DISCOVERED WITHIN THE ROUND TOWERS OF ULSTER, 

WITH SOME ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A "CRANIA HIBERNICA." 
BY JOHN GRATTAN. 

' ' 'Tis opportune to look back upon old times, and contemplate our forefathers Handsome formed 

skulls give some analogy to fleshy resemblances ; and, since the dimensions of the head measure the whole body, 
and the figure thereof gives conjecture of the principal faculties, physiognomy outlives ourselves, and ends not m 
the grave." — Sir Thomas Browne, on Urn-Burial* 



That the Cranium constitutes an element of paramount importance, in studying the natural history 
of man, is now universally admitted. Moulded upon the brain — that most wonderful portion of 
the human organism, in which is situated the material apparatus of the moral and intellectual 
faculties proper to man, and of the instincts which he holds in common with the higher orders of 
the animal kingdom — its form and volume, rightly interpreted, indicate with exactitude and 
precision the special mental aptitudes of the individual it represents, requiring hut a commensurate 
foundation of trustworthy data to enable us to assign to each race its proper position in the social 
scale. Even by those, indolently or wilfully blind to its higher capabilities and to the all-important 
truths respecting it, which, dimly foreshadowed by contemplative observers from time to time, have 
been demonstratively promulgated to the world for upwards of half a century, the human skull is 
recognised as being, pre-eminently, that part of the skeleton which affords the best and most 
perspicuous characteristics upon which to base the classification of the various families of mankind. 
Hence all ethnological writers concur in attempting, after some fashion or other, to treat of its 
form and typical import, although, as might reasonably have been anticipated, the inquiry in such 
hands has never advanced beyond a vague and objectless empiricism, alike unworthy of the subject 
and unprofitable in its results. \ 

So far back as 1798, Grail, in a letter to Baron Eetzer, explaining the scope and object of his 
researches, announces them to be " to ascertain the functions of the brain in general, and those of 
its different parts in particular ; and to show that it is possible to ascertain different dispositions and 
inclinations by the elevations and depressions upon the head ; and to present in a clear light the 
most important consequences which result therefrom to medicine, morality, education, and legisla- 
tion ; in a word, to the science of human nature." 3 And, writing in 1840, Dr. Elliotson announces 

* Gall. Boston Edition, 1836. Vol. i., p. 7. 
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the result in these words : — " There is no fact better established in nature than that the different 
parts of the brain, like the different parts of the nervous system at large, have different functions, 
and that some parts are destined for intellectual and some for moral functions or feelings. As the 
size and weight of the brain must depend upon both these, it is evident that two brains may be of 
equal size, and yet the one be very large in portions devoted to intellect, and small in those devoted 
to the feelings ; while another is poor in the intellectual portions, and large in those devoted to the 
feeKngs ; so that a brain may be large or small in regard to certain moral or intellectual powers 
only." b 

So recently, however, as 1 848, in an elaborate article in the October number of the Edinburgh 
Review, entitled, " Ethnology, or the Science of Races," and which may fairly be presumed to 
embody the then prevailing ethnological views upon the subject, the writer prefaces his remarks 
upon " the most striking variations of bodily structure in man," by admitting "that, even from 
remote times, common consent seems to have connected the idea of intellectual power with the 
large dimensions of the anterior part of the skull and the corresponding lobe of the brain ;" and yet, 
in the face of such an admission — to say nothing of the discoveries of Gall, an admission so sug- 
gestive of more minute analytical inquiry, and presumably pregnant with no unimportant results, — 
the reviewer appears to consider that Dr. Prichard's classification of skulls, under the three typical 
forms of oval, pyramidal, and prognathous, leaves nothing more to be accomplished or desired — 
a classification constructed upon a very cursory view of the subject, and unsupported by any attempt 
at measurement whatsoever. It is to be observed, however, that Prichard himself puts forward his 
views with considerable qualification ;° whilst Retzius, Carus, and Morton recognise the necessity 
for a more scientific mode of procedure, by endeavouring to base their investigations upon a 
numerical foundation. Unfortunately, however, the system of measurement adopted, with more 
or less of modification, by them all, is defective in many particulars, and open to some serious 
objections. 

Retzius gives us, in figures, the length of the skull, its circumference, the breadth of the forehead, 
the breadth of the occiput, its height, the mastoidal breadth, zygomatic ditto, the height and 
breadth of the orbits, the height of the upper jaw, of the chin, and of the ascending ramus of the 
lower jaw, also the length and breadth of the foramen magnum. 

Carus omits several of these ; but, on the other hand, makes some important additions. Thus, he 
gives the cubical capacity, the circumference, the length measured from the glabella to the most 
prominent part of the occiput ; the length, breadth, and height of its frontal, parietal, and occipital 
regions : what he designates their length being their peripheral extension along the median line 
from the naso-frontal to the coronal suture, for the frontal region ; thence to the lambdoidal, for 
the parietal region ; and from that to the posterior margin of the foramen magnum, for the occipital. 

b Physiology. 1840. p. 1074. <■ Nat. His. of Man. p. 107' 



The breadth of the frontal is taken at the most prominent part of the coronal suture, wherever 
that may be ; of the parietal, at the parietal protuberances, whether that be the broadest part or not ; 
and the occipital, wherever the bone is broadest ; whilst the different heights are measured from 
the auditory foramen to the most elevated portion of their respective bones. To these he further 
adds the length of the face, from the symphisis menti to the naso-frontal suture ; and its breadth, 
being the diameter between the most prominent points of the zygomata. 

Morton gives the majority of these measurements, and adds some others. What Cams gives in 
three sections as the length of the frontal parietal and occipital regions, Morton gives in one, naming 
it the " occipto-frontal arch/' and gives besides what he denominates the " intermastoid arch," taken 
on the skull from the point of one mastoid process to the other. He gives but one vertical measure- 
ment, and that he takes, not from the auditory foramen, but from the fossa between the condyles 
of the occipital bone to the top of the skull ; and, in addition to the gross cubical capacity of the 
skull, he gives, as accurately as he can, the relative proportions of its anterior, posterior, and 
coronal subdivisions.* 

Of the great value of several of these measurements, so far as they are indicative of absolute size 
of brain, there can be no doubt whatever. Others, being taken at positions varying with the 
varying form of each skull, do not afford the means of accurately comparing one cranium with 
another j while all those taken from the auditory foramen are inherently vicious, and only calculated 
to mislead j giving, not the true vertical elevation, but the length of the hypothenuse of the triangle 
formed by the true perpendicular and the semi-diameter of the base of the skull ; involving errors 
wholly incompatible with scientific accuracy, and which vary, with the varying diameter of the 
skull and the length of its perpendiculars, from half-an-inch to an entire inch. 

Nor have phrenological writers been much more successful in dealingwith thissubject. Though they 
have furnished many admirable contributions upon the cranial forms of different races and upon their 
associated moral and intellectual endowments-, and although their authority has hitherto been received 
with an indifference and distrust chiefly attributable to prejudice and ignorance upon the part of the 
objectors, it must nevertheless be confessed that there exist some well-grounded objections to the 
general reception of phrenological measurements, as hitherto recorded. The majority of their 
numerical measurements are similar to those adopted by ethnologists, and liable to the same 
objections : whilst their measurements of the special organs, in their various degrees of 
development, being dependent for their accuracy upon the natural endowments, tact, and acquired 
dexterity of the observer, require, to a large extent, to be "accepted as matters of faith or trust — 
a mode of procedure unfavourable to the extension of scientific truths, and not unnaturally somewhat 
repulsive to the scientific mind. Indeed, phrenologists themselves have long regretted this defect, and 
expressed their anxiety for its correction. Mr. Combe, in commenting upon a table of measurements 

d Crania Americana, p. 240- 
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of national skulls, published in his System of Phrenology , [vol. ii., p. 371, 5th ed.,] observes: — 
" The measurements in the foregoing table do not represent the size of any organ in particular, for 
the reasons stated in vol. i., p. 156 : — they are intended to indicate merely the size of the skulls. 
They do not, however, accomplish this object successfully, in consequence of the impossibility of 
measuring irregular spheres by diameters. They are, therefore, indications merely of the length of 
the particular lines stated in the different skulls, from which a rough estimate of the relative 
dimensions of the skulls may be formed. A scientific mode of measurement is much wanted. 

So far we look in vain, therefore, for that uniformity of method and that numerical precision, 
without which no scientific investigation requiring the cooperation of numerous observers can be 
successfully prosecuted. The mode of procedure hitherto adopted furnishes to the mind, at best, 
nothing but vague generalities, which it cannot by any effort of reflection reduce into definite shape 
and form ; and, till we can accomplish something more than this — till we can record with something 
like accuracy the proportional development of the great subdivisions of the brain, as indicated by 
its bony covering, so that our figures shall convey to the mind determinate ideas of their relation 
towards each other, we shall not be in a position to do justice to our materials, or to interpret 
faithfully or profitably the natural hieroglyphs thus submitted to our examination. ^What we 
especially stand in need of is some method of measuring cranial forms and magnitudes, which, by 
combining perfect simplicity and facility of application with rigid scientific accuracy, shall command 
our confidence ; — by means of which the ethnologist may be enabled to record his own observations 
and to profit by the recorded observations of others, without the risk of misinterpretation ; — which 
shall afford a sound numerical basis for the phrenologist's Bpecial measurements ; — and by which, to 
a large extent, their general accuracy may be tested. But, though an improved method of taking 
and recording cranial measurements would admittedly be of incalculable advantage to the phrenolo- 
gist, it is when looked at from an ethnological point of view, that the necessity for the alteration 
becomes most apparent. The phrenologist can pursue many of his inquiries, and demonstrate 
conclusively the soundness of his inferences, by the aid of detached or isolated specimens — each 
head embracing in itself all the necessary data by which its mental capabilities can be determined. 
But the ethnologist has to deal with tribes and nations. He stands somewhat in the position of 
the actuary who has to deduce congruous and general laws from an extensive collection of apparently 
incongruous and heterogeneous facts. In every age, and amongst all races, special individuality of 
character must necessarily have occasioned considerable modification of typical form ; so that no 
single cranium can, per se } be taken to represent the true average characteristics of the variety from 
which it may be derived. It is only from a large induction, therefore, that the ethnologist can 
venture to pronounce with confidence upon the normal type of any race, or reasonably expect to 
attain, in his craniological investigations, that measure of completeness necessary to rescue them from 
their present objectless character, and to impart to his conclusions scientific definiteness and value. 

If an improved method of measurement be thus desirable, when treating of existing and ac- 
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cessible races whose crania form but one, though by no means the least important, element for 
determining the influences that may have contributed to their development and progress, — still more 
necessary does it become when we endeavour to investigate the moral, social, and intellectual 
condition of their remote predecessors, of whom we possess few, if any records, save such as remain 
to us in their rude structures and works of art, and in their own osseous remains. These latter are 
necessarily few in amount, widely scattered, singularly frail and perishable, and are day by day 
irretrievably disappearing before the unavoidable encroachments of extending civilisation. It is of 
the first importance, therefore, that our description of such should be as accurate and free from 
ambiguity as the nature of the subject will permit — the paucity of our materials affording but little 
prospect of our accumulating the requisite data, unless we can succeed in concentrating upon some 
recognised scientific plan, as in other departments of natural science, the detached labours of every 
competent observer. 

Finding it totally impossible to furnish, upon any existing method, satisfactory measurements of 
some ancient Irish crania collected during Mr. Getty's examination of the round towers of Ulster, 
as well as from other collateral sources, the writer came to have his attention forcibly directed to 
the subject, and he devised, in consequence, an instrument for taking cranial measurements — 
a description of which, and of the method proposed to be adopted for recording the results, was 
published in the Ulster Journal of Archeology (vol. i., p. 198). That communication was avowedly 
made, however, more for the purpose of eliciting the criticism of those interested in such investiga- 
tions than as a complete and matured plan ; and much subsequent experience and some friendly 
counsel, while they have confirmed the soundness of the principle involved, have led to considerable 
modification, both in the instrument itself and in the method of tabulating its indications. 

In the instrument, as first constructed, each part of the skull had to be successively brought for 
measurement to a sliding scale, which indicated in inches its distance from a common centre, the 
result being at once recorded in figures ; and as these measurements were taken at fixed angular 
intervals, they furnished numerical data, from which sectional outlines of the Bkull could, at any 
time, be readily projected. But this method being liable to accidental errors, arising from hasty 
and inaccurate notation, and furnishing no means for checking or correcting them, it soon became 
apparent that it would be much more useful to have an instrument by means of which the sectional 
outlines could be traced directly upon paper ; — the measurements to be deduced from them, instead 
of the outlines being projected from measurements, inasmuch as the outlines so taken could always 
be referred to as authorities for the verification or correction of their numerical equivalents. After 
some consideration, an instrument for the accomplishment of this object has been contrived, with a 
description of which it is unnecessary to trouble the reader, upon the present occasion. It will be 
sufficient to state that, by means of it, sectional outlines of the skull may be taken, at any point 
and in any position — vertical, horizontal, or intermediate — without much trouble, and with reliable 
fidelity ; that these outlines afford unimpeachable materials from which measurements can be taken 
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at leisure, with much greater facility and accuracy than could be arrived at by measuring the skull 
itself; and that they are readily convertible into numerical values, by the aid of which, and without 
any preliminary calculation, the form and dimensions of different skulls and of their different 
sections may be compared with mathematical precision. Upon this latter point, however, some 
farther explanation will be necessary. 

In entering upon an investigation where much is new and unexplored, it is very desirable that 
our inquiries should, if possible, be preceded by the examination of some cognate object, with the 
features and history of which we are acquainted. For this reason, therefore, the skull of the 
celebrated German philosopher, Spurzheim, the pupil and associate of Gall, has been selected for 
the purposes of illustration and comparison. 

The exalted moral and intellectual endowments of Spurzheim are upon record, if they be not 
even yet fresh in the recollection of many still living — for few that had the pleasure of making his 
personal acquaintance but must remember, after the lapse of even a quarter of a century, the 
singularly noble, contemplative, and benevolent expression of his manly countenance. That Gall 
should have considered him a befitting associate in his researches would, in itself, be sufficient to 
stamp Spurzheim as no ordinary man, even if his labours and writings had not abundantly testified 
to the faei; and that misunderstanding and estrangement should subsequently have arisen between 
these two distinguished men is deeply to be regretted. To Gall must ever belong the unapproachable 
honour of having established his great discovery, and determined all its principal applications by his 
own unaided exertions ; but they wrong both him and Spurzheim who would deny to the latter a large 
and honourable participation in the subsequent progress and consolidation of the science. It is possible 
that he may have indulged the desire to occupy a more prominent position in relation to phrenology 
than, as having been originally Gall's pupil, he was entitled to do. Such a weakness might not 
have been incompatible with his organisation, — " and to err is human ;" but it is equally probable 
that, as in most similar cases, there were errors of judgment and of temper upon both sides. Certain 
it is, that the manner in which the question has been taken up and canvassed by those who 
would depreciate Spurzheim, appears to have been directed as much by a spirit of personal hostility 
as by a dispassionate regard for truth. 

Spurzheim died at Boston, in America, upon the 10th of November, 1832, at the age of 56, of 
fever, brought on by over-exertion while engaged in delivering lectures upon the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain. The citizens of Boston conferred upon his remains the honour of a public 
funeral, retaining his skull, however, as the most appropriate and precious memorial that could be 
preserved of so celebrated a man. A cast of his skull was published shortly afterwards ; and from 
it the sectional tracings of which the accompanying illustrations are reduced copies, have been 
taken. It is a fine specimen of a well-developed head ; and, as the cast can easily be procured, 
and the mental endowments of Spurzheim admit of ready determination, it furnishes a very 
satisfactory starting point for such an inquiry as the present. 
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Of the measurements hitherto in use, any of real value have been retained, constituting, as will be 
seen, the first series in the Table ; and, as they are chiefly indicative of volume only, they are given 
in the ordinary standard of inches and tenths. The measurements about to be described, being 
more of a proportional or disiributm character, are based upon a different principle. 

I3y common consent, the naso-frontal suture, and the external opening of the ear, have been 
selected as tho most suitable fixed points from •whence to take the majority of cranial measurements ; 
although, as already pointed out, considerable correction is indispensable in order to insure accurate 
results. In fact, tho true centre from which vertical or radial measurements ought to be taken is 
not the auditory foramen, but that point where a straight line passing through the centres of both 
foramina is bisected by another straight line, continued from tho naso-frontal suture; the suture itself 
being the zero point from whence their angular values may be determined j as in our first Illustra- 
tion, whore the profile or median section of Spumheim's skull is placed within a graduated circle— 
the auditory foramen in the centre, and the naso-frontal suture upon the ^ero-radius — a moveable 
graduated scale enabling the distance of any part of its periphery from the centre to be read of)? at 
once, and its angular position determined with the utmost facility. If these radial measurements, 
however, were to be given in inches and tenths, they would be comparatively useless ; inasmuch as 
the absolute measurements of tho corresponding sections of different skulls can only be received as 
proportional to the actual length or other fixed diameter of each skull ; and, for the purposes of 
scientific comparison, tho reduction of these to true values would oppose an insurmountable extent 
of calculation, Instead of this, therefore, the length of each skull, at one determinate point, (m%. from 
10 to 145 degrees,) has been adopted as its own standard of measurement. Taken as unity, and 
divided into 100 equal parts, this long diameter furnishes a scale upon which all the subordinate 
measurements are represented in decimals ; thus permitting, without the necessity for any calcula- 
tion whatsoever, tho most perfect comparison between the sub- divisions of different crania, no matter 
how disproportionate their actual volume. For example, — a skull 6 inches broad and 7 J inches 
long must be, proportioruibly^ a narrower skull than another having precisely the same diameter but 
only six inches long, If each of these long diameters (7 inches and 7| inches) bo divided into 100 
equal parts, 6 inches will be found to extend to nearly -86 divisions upon the one scale, while upon 
the other it will only be the equivalent of '80, indicating, at a glance, the true proportional diameter 
of each skull ; and so of all their other dimensions, For every practical purpose, measurements, taken 
at successive angular intervals of 10 degrees, furnish abundant data either for conveying to the mind, 
or for projecting upon paper, the correct outline of any skull ; and thus all the prominent informa- 
tion to be derived from any profile drawing may bo converted into intelligible numerical values, 
and condensed, as in the Table, into a moderate-eked column of figures. 

In the third Illustration, three skulls are given in profile; and in the accompanying Table the 
measurements from which they are projected are tabulated in parallel columns, so as to bring pro- 
minently before the mind, by the double evidence of form and number, their relative proportions. 

vox. vx, ® 
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Thus, at zero, Spurzheim's skull exceeds No. 7 by 3 one-hundredths, and No. 14 by 6 one-hund- 
redths ; at 30 degrees, No. 7 exceeds Spurzheim by 4, and No. 14 by no less than 15 one-hund- 
redths ; while at 150 degrees, No. 14 exceeds No. 7 by 5, and Spurzheim by 6. In like manner 
may any of the eleven columns of tabular measurements be compared with one another throughout 
their entire range. Bat the profile- view of any skull, no matter how artistically elaborated, fur- 
nishes but a very inadequate representation of its real character, unless accompanied by measure- 
ments of its transverse diameters at sufficiently numerous and constant points. Hitherto those em- 
ployed for the purpose have been too limited in amount, and too fluctuating in position, to be of 
any value. To remedy this defect, it is proposed to take transverse outlines of the skull at regular 
intervals, and from fixed points upon these to supply as many diametrical values as may be requi- 
site. In the second Illustration, six transverse sections of Spurzheim's skull are thus given : — one 
at 10 degrees passes over the top of the orbital plates, or nearly in the plane of the base of the an- 
terior lobe of the brain ; one at 60° and another at 120°, coincide pretty closely with the anterior and 
posterior boundaries of the parietal bones; whilst one, severally at 30°, 90°, and 150°, intersects the 
frontal, parietal, and occipital bones about their centres. If each of these sections be divided into 
3 parts of equal vertical elevation, by lines drawn parallel to their bases, the extremities of these 
lines, and of the base line, will furnish 3 fixed points upon each section, where measures of diameter 
may be taken, which, for the most part, will be found to coincide pretty accurately with the more 
prominent features of the skull ; and, if the position of these points be marked upon their corres- 
ponding radii, in the profile section, (as in the first Illustration,) they will be found to divide it into 
three concentric zones, which, for facility of reference, may be designated the temporal, juzta-temporal, 
and peripheral ; constituting, as it were, a complete chart of the skull. 

Commencing at its base, the mastoidal-diameter may first be noted ; next that of the meatus, or 
(to avoid the irregularities that would arise from penetrating more or less into its cavity) the 
diameter at a point rather above it, upon the radius of 90° ; then, in succession, the several diameters 
of the temporal, and juxta- temporal, zones ; and lastly, the three diameters connected with the face, 
in the order laid down on the Table. One other section, the horizontal one, passing through 10 and 
145 degrees, completes the series. [See second Illustration.] From it the length and breadth are 
determined, it being, in almost every skull, its longest and broadest section. These proportional 
measurements, therefore, being taken at unvarying and determined positions, and being recorded in 
a language whose symbols admit of no ambiguity, and are universally intelligible, convey to the 
mind an amount of exact information such as no pictorial representation, nor any combination of 
words, could supply ; and, when systematically tabulated, afford facilities for comparison only at- 
tainable through the intervention of figures. 

It may possibly be objected to this method that it involves too large an array of arithmetical figures, 
and demands too great an expenditure of labour ; but what was ever yet accomplished, of any value, 
without some labour ? And, if it be desirable to furnish measurements at all, (and, from the fact 
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that almost every writer upon the subject gives them after some fashion, this is manifestly the case,) 
surely it is of some importance that they should be adequate to accomplish the object in view, and, 
at least, be so taken and recorded as to convey truthful and intelligible impressions to the mind. 

Moreover, as the requisite tracings and measurements are reduced by means of the Craniometer 
to simple mechanical operations, which may be faithfully executed by any intelligent assistant, 
the difficulties are much more apparent than real. 

Having now explained, with as much brevity as the nature and importance of the subject would 
permit, the method intended to be employed for determining the dimensions and peculiarities of 
form observable in the Irish crania which are to form the subject-matter of this paper, the writer, 
though he does not enter upon the undertaking without considerable hesitation, indulges, neverthe- 
less, the confident hope that, even should the investigation in his hands yield no sufficient or con- 
clusive results, the materials collected will constitute, so far as they go, authentic and trustworthy 
data for future and more competent inquirers. 



Prominent amongst the antiquities of Ireland stand its remarkable Round Towers, structures of 
an architectural character so completely sui generis as to have neither prototype nor counterpart in 
any other land, 6 and whose date and origin are so admittedly remote, and were until recently so 
confessedly obscure, as to have afforded to successive generations of antiquarians an inexhaustible 
subject for discussion. Before the mystery which for so many ages enveloped them had been defi- 
nitely removed by the publication of Dr. Petrie's work upon the subject, and while full scope was 
yet permitted for fanciful speculation and unrestrained conjecture, it came by some means to be 
surmised that possibly they might have been intended for monumental erections ; that, in truth, 
they might be the still existing mausoleums of renowned men of old — of the high priests, perad- 
venture, of an eastern worship, which, paling before the effulgence of a brighter and purer faith, had 
passed into oblivion, leaving, with the exception of these perplexing memorials, " scarce a wreck 
behind. " Such an opinion once entertained, an appeal to the nature of their contents followed, as 
a matter of course ; and, as already stated by Mr. Getty, examinations set on foot by the South 
Munster Antiquarian Society, so far justified the supposition, as to prove that human remains had, 
in several instances, been deposited within the towers. But the inquiry would appear to have 
been limited simply to the one object of obtaining countenance for the monumental hypothesis ; 
and without any sufficient appreciation, on the part of the inquirers, of the value which might 
attach to the remains themselves if they should prove to be of considerable antiquity. Through the 
instrumentality of that Society, the towers of Ardmore, Cashel, Cloyne, Kinneigh, Roscrea, and 
even of Brechin, in Scotland, were examined, with varying results. In some, human remains 

e As Scotland was partially colonised by the Irish, from and Brechin, the only two out of Ireland, can scarcely 
whom it takes its present name, the towers of Abernethy be looked upon as exceptions. 
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were found : in some, not ; while others bore palpable traces of having been previously disturbed ; 
but the proceedings, from whatever cause arising, (whether from having been imperfectly con- 
ducted, or obscurely reported,) had chiefly served to originate a discussion as to whether the remains 
so discovered were cotemporaneous with the towers, or had been subsequently introduced ; nor had 
there on any occasion been procured a cranium, or even the fragments of a cranium, sufficientty 
perfect to throw any light upon its own origin, or to interest ethnological inquirers in the result. 
In this state of the question, the discovery of an almost perfect skeleton within the round tower 
of Drumbo, as detailed by Mr. Getty, [ Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. 3, p. 113,] under cir- 
cumstances to satisfy such acute and correct observers as the gentlemen present upon that occasion 
that the body must have been deposited therein at the time of the erection of the tower, im- 
parted to the investigation a value which it did not previously possess : since, no matter in what 
manner, or to what extent, the discovery of cotemporaneous human remains within these build- 
ings might eventually be brought to bear upon the then disputed questions of their date, origin, 
and uses, the remains themselves being from a source so unquestionably Irish, could scarcely fail to 
prove a valuable contribution to the ethnological materials of the country. 

Having enjoyed the privilege of accompanying Mr. Getty in the majority of his round tower ex- 
cursions, and having assisted personally in exhuming most of the human remains brought to light 
during the excavations, the writer is in a position to testify to the fidelity with which the details 
of the examinations made by Mr. Getty have been recorded by him in the^pages of this Journal, and 
to express his own unhesitating conviction that the remains thus obtained must have been, at least, 
co-eval with the buildings in which they were interred. In every instance, but that of Trummery, 
(in which there were exceptional peculiarities, both in the construction of the tower and in the 
mode of interment,) one uniform series of phenomena was observable. After removing a greater or 
lesser depth of heterogeneous materials, evidently the slow accumulation of ages, a flooring of lime, 
more or less thick, was reached, from which downwards the successive off-sets that formed the base 
of the tower extended ; the interior being filled up with materials similar in all respects, except com- 
pactness, to the natural till or original soil upon which the foundation rested ; and it was in this 
disturbed soil, and beneath this lime floor, without any exception whatever, that remains, when pre- 
sent, were found. As the result of his own observation, it would appear to the writer that, the 
foundation having been completed, and whatever was intended to be deposited within having been 
introduced, the interior was carefully filled up and levelled over, before proceeding with the re- 
mainder of the structure ; and, that the structure of lime which, for convenience of description, has 
been designated a " lime floor/' resulted from the subsequent accidental dropping of the mortar, 
during the further progress of the building. Be that as it may, however, the existence of this pe- 
culiar stratum was so invariable, and any disturbance of it could be so easily detected, that nothing 
whatever was recognised as being authentically associated in date with the towers which was not 
discovered beneath it. Of eleven towers, examined by Mr. Getty, six contained human remains ; 
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four exhibited no appearance of ever having done so : and one had been previously disturbed. The 
skulls obtained wore, with one or two exceptions, in so frail and perishable a condition, that it was 
impossible to remove them, except in almost hopeless fragments ; but, by carefully saturating these 
fragments with glue, cementing them together, and strengthening them with plaster of Paris, several 
of them have been satisfactorily restored. 

The number of tolerably perfect skulls derived from this source, exclusive of a few fragments 
sufficiently largo to be of some value, is seven ; namely, one from Drumbo, four from Clones, one 
from Drumlane, and one from Annoy. Two other skulls were also discovered during the progress 
of Mt. Getty's researches, one in St. Molaisi's house or chapel, Devenish, the other within the old 
Cathedral of Downpatrick ; both of which, from the circumstances under which they were found, 
the age of the buildings in which they were deposited, and the close proximity of these to the sites of 
Bound Towers, may reasonably be associated with the latter in date. The human remains brought 
to light at Tmmmery and Inniskeen were too much decayed to permit of more than the merest frag- 
ments being preserved. During the sixteen years that have elapsed since the examination of the 
Hound Tower of Drumbo, a considerable number of skulls has been obtained, from time to time, of 
different dates and from various widely separated localities ; but, as the Crania of the Hound Towers 
form, as it were, the nucleus around which the others have collected, it is proposed to describe these 
live in the order of their discovery, 

(To h continued.) 



EXPLANATION 03? THE ILLUSTEATIOKS. 



Plate 1.— The profile or median section (half size linear) of Spurzheim's skull, with the distance of 
its periphery from the centre, taken at angular intervals of 10 degrees, and its various trans- 
verse diameters marked upon it in decimal sub-divisions of its long diameter. 

Plate 2,~~8ix transverse sections of Spurjsheim's skull taken successively at 10, 30, 60, 90, 120, and 
160 degrees, from which the temporal and juxta-temporal diameters are determined ; and one 
horizontal section passing through the two points of 10 and 145 degrees, for determining its 
length. 

Pla,te 3.-— Profile outlines of three skulls (viz. Spuraheim's, 3Sfo, 7, andl^o. 14,) all projected upon a 
scale of the same actual dimensions, and exhibiting ttie proportion which each would bear to 
the other if the three skulls were precisely of the same length. 

The Table, appended to the present article, contains the measurements of eleven skulls thus taken, 
arranged in parallel columns ; from the three first of which, Plate 3 has been projected. In 
consequence of the Table occupying two pages, its continuity has been unavoidably broken. 
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